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N THIS realistic age growing multitudes are vitally con- 
| cerned to know whether God has or has not spoken. They 
ask with tremendous earnestness: Is it or is it not the 
faith of Christendom that we have been given and are now in 
possession of a divine revelation? This question is being asked 
with special urgency today because until recently the prevailing 
mode of modern thought has been nonsupernaturalistic. The 
persistent questions which have therefore emerged are: Can 
a theology, dominated by a frankly naturalistic, or at least 
immanental philosophy, satisfactorily explain the religious fact 
implied in the idea of revelation? Do we still have revelation in 
the proper sense of the term when “the divine” in religious 
experience is considered exclusively in immanental terms—in 
terms of processes open only to empirical observation and 
scrutiny? 

It is increasingly being realized that any valid concept of 
revelation requires not only that a proper co-ordination be 
maintained between the supernatural content and the natural 
media of revelation but particularly that the first of these 
factors shall be maintained inviolate. It is at this point that 
widespread dissatisfaction is being expressed with the line of 
theological thought connecting Lessing, Schleiermacher, and 
the Ritschlians. For it is being felt increasingly by theologians, 
ministers, and laymen alike that in this tradition the integrity 
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of the concept of revelation has been violated on its super- 
naturalistic side. A philosophy of immanence, which translates 
the divine into terms which can be managed by human ex- 
pedients or is discoverable as welling up spontaneously and 
autonomously from within the hidden recesses of human experi- 
ence, even though these may be referred to as pointing to God, 
does scant justice to the transcendent element, without which 
one cannot properly speak about revelation at all. 

Has post-World War theology in Germany corrected this 
unbalance which has prevailed since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century? Does the so-called Barthian theology,’ 


* The names which have been used to refer to the type of theology deriving from Karl 
Barth (1886——-) are: “the dialectic theology,” “the theology of crisis,” and “the 
Barthian theology.” An acquaintance with the method and content of its teaching ex- 
plains how it has come to be known by the first two names. The derivation of the latter 
term is obvious. 

It is important to notice, however, that in the Introduction to the second edition of 
his Rémerbrief (1921), and again in the Introduction to the first edition of his Dogmatik 
(1927), and more emphatically than ever in the Introduction to the second edition of 
his Dogmatik (1932), Barth denies creating a new movement (Bewegung), tendency 
(Richtung), or school. He prefers that his readers shall consider his work as only “a 
marginal note,” as “‘a pinch of salt,” or a “corrective” appended to all theology, but 
not as an emergence of a new theological system. 

In the Introduction to the last-named work (p. x), which is the product of his mature 
thought, he is especially insistent that his work shall not be thought of in terms of 
the tenets of the so-called “dialectic theology.”” That name, in his estimation, sounds 
too much like a name for a “theological labor union” (theologische Arbeitsgemeinschaft) 
of which he, together with certain other men like Emil Brunner, Freidrich Gogarten, 
Rudolf Bultmann, and Eduard Thurneysen, have been popularly considered the 
leaders. Barth does not deny a community of spirit with many of his theological col- 
leagues, ministers, and laymen, both men and women. And yet he does not desire his 
work to be pigeonholed with that of any group of men. He wants it to be received by 
the public as going forth on its own (Alleingdnger), not as an exposition of a so-called 
“dialectic theology.” He declares his own concern to be to defend evangelical theology 
against a heretical denial of theology (hdretische Untheologie [p. x]). He therefore does 
not consider himself to be serving any party but rather a cause, namely, the cause of 
evangelical theology for which the Christian church has always stood and stands today. 
As he explains it (p. viii), this is the reason why, in passing from the first to the second 
editions of his chief work he has changed the adjective by which he qualifies the title 
of his book from “Christian” (too universal and ambiguous) to “ecclesiastical” (kirch- 
lich) dogmatics. In this way he believes he is safeguarding his labors from the stigma of 
subserving the interests of some philosophical or theological movement or school. But 
in spite of these disclaimers it will be impossible here to refrain from referring to 
Barthian conceptions as a system, a movement, and a school. 
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with its notorious stress upon the transcendence of God, the 
supernatural, the superhistorical, and the eschatological as 
distinguished from the temporal; with its repudiation of the 
immanent, the mystical, the experiential, and the merely 
historical in their relation to divine revelation—does this new 
religious force in modern German Protestant life finally restore 
much needed balance? Is it possible to believe that here there 
is emerging a final doctrine of revelation—a synthesis beyond 
which Christian thought cannot go? 

Rightly to answer this question naturally requires that we 
shall first of all take note of the soil from which this movement 
has sprung. In a superlative sense this theology claims not only 
to give us the gospel—an interpretation of evangelical faith— 
but to interpret the meaning and significance of this gospel for 
our times; to restore the Christian view of revelation in a time 
of crisis. Our first concern therefore will be to consider the 
vicissitudes of life in Germany which have called forth this 
theology, for it has an unmistakable connection with these 
conditions. 

Going back to the period of Kaiser Wilhelm II, we have? 
a period of pride in the new realm which came into existence 
in the year 1870. There was nothing that was further removed 
from the German mind than the thought that it was possible 
that something might arise to hinder or check the growth of the 
new realm. It was a period of unbounded optimistic idealism 
which caused the Germans complacently to shut their eyes to 
reality. Because of this initial self-reliance more and more 
emphasis came to be placed upon the outwardly real—the 
material. In the course of time this produced a colossal 
materialism. 

The events which in rapid succession came to shatter the 
thin surface varnish of this western Kultur were the war, the 


2 The following account of the linkage of post-war events in Germany and Barthian 
thought is largely based upon Wilhelm Koepp, Die gegenwartige Geisteslage und die 
dialektische Theologie (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1930), pp. 4, 5, 6, 7, 22, 25, 40, 42, 44, 50, 
and 53. 
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revolution from 1918 to 1922 which brought with it a change 
from monarchy to republican government, inflation from 1923 
on, and thereafter deflation and the inauguration of the Third 
Reich by means of the revolution of January, 1933. 

In the realm of the spirit the crisis consisted in the shattering 
of the previously dominating idealism, due to the loss of the 
war, and the discouraging failure of peace politics in which the 
German people had invested such great hopes. The result was 
that the faith of the people in their power of accomplishment 
was utterly ruined. By means of all these circumstances the 
optimistic individualism of idealistic days had been brought 
face to face in an inescapable fashion with reality. The result 
of this conflict was the annihilation of idealism itself, which had 
served as the main support of the now equally defeated material- 
istic optimism. 

Because in this same period “faith,” in the theological sense 
of the term, had become identified with idealistic thinking, with 
the downfall of idealistic individualism elsewhere, it, too, met its 
death. The great significance of such men as Barth, Brunner, 
Bultmann, Gogarten, and Thurneysen consisted in their being 
the first to recognize that such a crisis had actually taken place: 
a crisis in which the old, much-loved idealistic theology, 
elaborated by Schleiermacher and Ritschl, had spent itself. 
They were the first to point out that if theology had anything 
vital to say to this new world it must above all face reality, not 
shun it as idealism had been doing. 

These theologians therefore deliberately moved out of a 
realm which, under the impulse of the idealistic theology, had 
made possible especially in Switzerland an extensive program of 
the social application of Christianity. It was now seen to be a 
huge mistake that religion, under the impetus of an idealistic 
philosophy, should espouse any sort of material program of 
improvement. These men now sought refuge in the realm of 
the word of God alone, understood in the light of this new dis- 
covery of the need of a reality in faith—a reality which derives 
not from an autonomous self but from God alone. All human 
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props have been found wanting in the critical hour. God him- 
self emerged in a new way as the only reality, supreme above all 
other realities conceivable. In this sense the simple, exclusive 
reality of God stands as the doorway of the Barthian theology. 
Barth’s Tambacher address in the year 1919,’ as well as his 
address on “The Need of the Evangelical Church” in 1931, are 
famous protests against the error which presumes that our 
human “criticizing, protesting, reforming, organizing, democra- 
tizing, socializing, and revolutionizing—however fundamental 
and thoroughgoing these may be—will satisfy the ideal of the 
kingdom of God.”’s 

To have thought that this was in any sense possible was 
the stupendous error of the idealistic theology. Had men only 
realized that between God and man with his world there exists 
an “endless qualitative difference,”’ they would not so foolishly 
have tied up the essential meaning of God with any earthly 
social organization. Reality, to which we must return if we are 
to save ourselves, is the “‘non-graspability of the God of revela- 
tion’ in any human fashion. This idea is the key to such system 
as Barth professes to have. In words which are already becom- 
ing classic because they so succinctly summarize the teaching of 
the school, Barth declares: 

If I have a system, it is limited to a recognition of what Kierkegaard 
called the “infinite qualitative distinction” between time and eternity, 
and to my regarding this as possessing negative as well as positive sig- 
nificance: “‘God is in heaven, and thou art on earth.” The relation be- 


tween such a God and such a man, and the relation between such a man 
and such a God, is for me the theme of the Bible and the essence of phi- 
losophy.? 

3 Karl Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1928), 
chap. viii. The lecture bears the title “The Christian’s Place in Society.” 

4 Karl Barth, “Die Not der evangelische Kirche,” an address delivered in January 
and February, 1931, in Berlin, Bremen, and Hamburg, and published in the periodical 
Zwischen den Zeiten, Heft 2 (1931), pp. 89-122. 

5 Karl Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man, p. 320. 

6 Koepp, op. cit., p. 53. 

7 Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, trans. from 6th German ed. by Edwyn C. 
Hoskyns (London: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 10. 
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The gist of this theology is the discovery of the bankruptcy of 
everything human. And this is mediated to one in the critical 
hour of faith: a moment in which God becomes all, and man 
makes a wholly passive surrender to the Deity. That is the 
sense in which Barthians are to be considered realists, in op- 
position to erstwhile idealism. God in his revelation is Reality. 
It is he that creates the concreteness, the objectivity, the factu- 
ality (Sachlichkeit) about which all of Barthian thought turns. 
However, this school is not only a natural product of a reac- 
tion against the general situation created by the external course 
of events in Europe in recent years. It is also deliberately and 
consciously assuming a responsibility for working out a view of 
revelation which shall be adequate for the modern man who is 
hungrily hankering for the reality of revelation. And in doing 
this it professes not to belittle, ignore, or minimize this same 
modern man’s difficulties. These theologians recognize, more 
clearly than their predecessors, that it cannot be denied that, 
as the result of a constantly increasing mass of scientific evi- 
dence, the world-view of the modern man has become one which 
is in conflict with the Christian message of revelation in Christ.® 
They recognize, for example, that one of the first offenses 
which the man of our times entertains, which causes him to 
question the Christian view of revelation, is its claim to possess 
knowledge which transcends the capacity of reason. He cannot 
understand why he needs anything which stands unrelated to 
reason. In fact, he doubts if there is anything that can be said 
to transcend the scope of reason. But the Christian message 
testifies that revelation is knowledge of God. This raises the 
question to what extent and in what way, if any, revelation is a 
human knowledge of God. Thus there is precipitated the prob- 
lem of the relation of revelation and reason. This constitutes 
the epistemological question as it bears upon revelation. And 
8 Werner Wiesner, Das Offenbarungs problem in der dialektischen Theologie (Miinchen: 
Kaiser, 1930). This monograph is excellent for its suggestions of how the framework 


of the Barthian concept of revelation is largely shaped by reason of this desire to speak 
to the perplexed man of our times. 
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the important thing to note is that the Barthians express 
themselves as realizing that they are obligated to give an answer 
to this question. 

Furthermore, because many believe that, due to the advance 
in the study of nature and history, the supernaturalistic ontol- 
ogy of scholasticism and orthodoxy, wedded as it was to the 
Aristotelian philosophy, has collapsed, modern theology is duty 
bound to construct another ontology and to construct a view of 
revelation consonant therewith. It is recognized on all hands 
that an ontology is implied in the Christian message because 
God himself is said to be present in Christ, and likewise that 
through the Holy Spirit he dwells in the hearts of believers. 
The Barthian theologians therefore recognize that they must 
make clear just what is meant by speaking of a revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ, and of the revealing presence of God in the 
believer. The answer to these questions constitutes their 
doctrine of revelation as “the word of God.” This is their 
ontology. 

Let us first inquire what is the Barthian answer to the prob- 
lem of epistemology. The only true reality is something which 
God himself imparts to man. No matter how fine our dogmatic 
statements may be, we may never claim to have laid hold on 
God, revelation, or faith themselves. God’s life is lived freely 
and independently of all that which man can formulate. 
Dogmatics cannot furnish ‘contents, but introductions, finger- 
pointings, points of view, principles and limits for discourse 
which is to be judged valid by human estimation.’ 

The task of the ministry is to speak of God, for this is the one 
crying need of humanity, and it is to hear the word of God that 
the people come to the minister. 

We are human, however, and so cannot speak of God. We ought there- 
fore to recognize both that we should speak of God and yet cannot, and 
by that very recognition give God the glory” 


9 Karl Barth, Die kirchliche Dogmatik: Die Lehre vom Wort Gottes, Prolegomena zur 
kirchlichen Dogmatik, Halbband I (Miinchen: Kaiser, 1932), p. 89. (Cf. also pp. 281- 
gt.) 

10 Karl Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man, pp. 198 and 212. 
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of being his own spokesman. This does not mean that as min- 
isters we cannot speak adequately or that we cannot by our- 
selves make the spoken word effective in the heart. Rather it 
means that since everything included in the historical order is 
ipso facto under the judgment of God, also the word which the 
minister could dare to speak about God lies under judgment and 
is not only inadequate but totally fallacious. From the human 
side God is not just the unknown (in the sense of the incom- 
pletely known), but as a piece of human psychological knowl- 
edge will ever remain the unknowable. Only when God speaks 
his own name will or can we know him. And then, having been 
so addressed, that word is no longer a piece of knowledge like 
any other portion of knowledge which we have at other moments 
of our lives. No, no; for only then, when God has spoken to us, 
are we freed from all the limitations of finite earthly knowledge. 
Our duty as ministers remains—to try to speak of God to our 
parishioners; all the time recognizing that we cannot really do 
so—but that we can only point the finger to him who alone 
can speak his own name. When he does speak his name, it can 
in no sense be said that I, the minister, have spoken it. I need 
as a minister to try to speak of God, for in the very attempt to 
do so God is glorified through my inevitable failure. In my 
weakness and folly, and in the bewilderment of my parishioners 
when they try to understand my stutterings, God, who alone 
can speak his own name, will be given a hearing. Only under 
circumstances where all things human and finite are experienced 
to be of no avail does God speak. That is what is meant by 
saying that only God can speak his own name. 

Not through any of our “religious ministries” as such, then, 
ought we preachers ever to presume to be directly conveying 
the word of God to our fellowmen. Our speech concerning God 
must therefore necessarily be paradoxical or dialectic in form. 
For in him who is addressed the divine ‘‘yes” is received as the 
exact complement of the “‘no’’ of our impotence. And it is only 


in this “yes” of God that the “no” expressive of our limitedness 
is really discovered. ‘‘Dialectic” is the theological expression 
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for the absolute transcendence of revelation over reason; and 
the ‘‘crisis” is that position into which man is placed where he 


is caused to realize the utter limitedness and contradiction of 
human existence in the face of God, who, in addressing us with 


his word, reveals to us this our extremity and his infinite re- 
moteness from us. Revelation is the fundamental, all-penetrat- 
ing antithesis of every purely human possibility. It is only in 
this crisis of earthly, human values that God discloses himself. 

Since the truth which is called revealed, understood as God’s 
own word, stands related transcendently to every immanent 
human possibility, it becomes possible to understand what the 
Barthians mean when they say that the Word of God points 
beyond the actual or the present to the future, and that the 
ideal theology is that which in every sentence which it utters 
speaks of that which we do not possess, but for which we wait.” 
The transcendence of revelation given to man in faith renders it 
the height of presumption for man ever to claim, even when 
apprehended by God’s revelation, in any sense to be in present 
possession of it. This constitutes the eschatological nature of 
revelation. We are not to think that the term “‘eschatological’’ 
in the Barthian theology means the doctrine of things that have 
not yet temporally happened, but which we expect will at some 
indefinite time in the future occur. Eschatological here means 
that which we wait upon God for in each conscious moment of 
our lives, now. 

To speak of the revelation which the believer has mediated to 
him as a knowledge which he has safe and sound in his posses- 
sion is equivalent with saying that he sees God face to face. 
This is manifestly the height of human sinful audacity. There- 
fore, to be exact, the knowledge content of revelation ought to 
be termed “‘as-if-knowledge” (Als-ob-erkenninis). The object of 
faith is paradoxical-dialectic: paradoxical in its content, dia- 


* Emil Brunner, Philosophie und Offenbarung (brochure containing two essays) 


(Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925), pp. 33, 34, 36 and 46-47. The reference here is to the first 
essay, ‘‘Die Offenbarung als Grund und Gegenstand der Theologie.” 
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lectic in its form. The antithesis between God and man is not 
appreciated in its reality until it is realized that even faith does 
not possess the reality of the removal of this divine-human 
antithesis, but faith risks itself upon God’s word. It hopes that 
in him and from him the removal will be effected. This is the 
futurity (Zukiinftige), the eschatological nature of revelation 
truth. 

An important corollary of this position is that there can be no 
sense in speaking about a Christian world-view or a Christian 
culture (Kultur) as such. In a serious though cynical mood 
Barth denies this possibility. He asks: 

What can be meant by a Christian world-view, a Christian ethic, a 
Christian art? Pray, what are Christian personalities, Christian families 
Christian circles, Christian parties and Christian newspapers, Christian 
unions, Christian institutions, and Christian projects? Who ever per- 
mitted us to apply so extravagantly this predicate (Christian), when we 
ought indeed to know that the application of this predicate in its essential 
and vital sense must ever completely transcend our highest powers??? 

Not only is it not our duty as Christians to advance a Chris- 
tian view of God and the world which must of necessity be a 
rival of all purely naturalistic and pagan world-views, but he 
who has true faith will know the utter folly of seeking to project 
into-the world of purely immanent human possibilities some- 
thing the essential content of which must forever remain for us 
a “Yon” (Jenseits). 

Such are the terms in which the Barthians conceive the 
epistemology of revelation, and it is in this light that the 
frequently used terms “dialectic,” “crisis,” ‘transcendence,”’ 
and ‘eschatological,’ as employed by them, must be under- 
stood. These concepts are fundamental for an understanding of 
their view of revelation. They explain how the knowledge of 
divine revelation is wholly a divine impartation and in no sense 
a human autonomous attainment or even possession. In place 
of the Schleiermacherian and Ritschlian immanent idealism 


12 Karl Barth, “Der Heilige Geist und das Christliche Leben,’’ Zwischen den Zeiten, 
Beiheft I (1930), pp. 92-93. 
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there is substituted that which alone exists—God. If Bar- 
thianism is therefore said to advocate a realistic philosophy, it 
must be understood as a realism of divine sovereignty—a 
realism destructive of all merely human, finite, camouflage 
phenomenal realities—so that God may be all that is. 

Closely related to the foregoing considerations is the ontolog- 
ical problem. The doctrine of the word of God is the Barthian 
ontology of revelation. The questions to be considered here are: 
What does the Christian mean when he announces that God 
himself speaks to us, and that he does so in Christ and in our 
hearts through the Holy Spirit? What does Christian theology 
mean by saying that revelation is the word of God? It is in 
answer to these questions that the positive features of the 
Barthian concept of revelation become most explicit. 

In his Dogmatik, Barth makes much of the distinction and 
connection between Scripture, preaching, and the word of 
God." The Scriptures, upon which preaching builds, is itself 
rooted in a still more remote, original, and primary reality, of 
which it is a witness: namely, the word of God. Revelation 
in its most original form, then, as that which underlies both the 
Scriptures and preaching, and which in strictness alone is 
revelation in the most original and real sense, is ‘“God’s speech”’ 
without the medium of the words of Scripture and without the 
service of the church: “the speech of God as such” (das Reden 
Gottes an sich). Revelation is essentially ‘‘the person of the God 
who addresses” (Dei loquentis persona).'* But that it is not, 
ontologically considered, the word of God is a fundamental 
proposition of the Barthian theology. The word of God and 
revelation are synonymous; but revelation and the Bible, or 
revelation and the institution we call the church, are certainly 
not equivalent. 

13 Karl Barth, Die Christliche Dogmatik im Entwurf: Die Lehre vom Worte Gottes, 
Prolegomena zur Christlichen Dogmatik (Minchen: Kaiser, 1927), pp. 37-46. Parallel 
passages in Dogmatik, II, 89-128, 261-310. (To be cited below as Dog., I, to distinguish 
it from the second edition of the Dogmatik, published in 1932.) 

™ Karl Barth, Dogmatik, I, 45-46. 
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The sentence: “The Bible is God’s word”’ is an article of faith. The 
Bible is God’s word in as far as God allows it to be His word, in as far as 
God speaks through it... .. So the Bible is not itself God’s accomplished 
revelation..... Instead, the Bible, which, as the word of God addresses 
us and is heard by us, bears testimony of that accomplished revelation. 
The proclamation which addresses us and is heard by us as the word of 
God promises the imminent revelation. If it actually bears testimony of 
revelation, the Bible is the word of God, and if it actually promises revela- 
tion, the proclamation is God’s word.'s 
But the important word is “witnessing” (Bezeugung), which 
means a pointing beyond itself: in this case to God. The Bible 
is the word of God if it points to God. Lutheran orthodoxy was 
therefore wrong when it contended against Calvinists, Schwenk- 
feldians, and Quakers that extra usum there exists in itself 
a word of God as a vis or potentia. It is alone the divine actio 
that makes the Bible the word of God.” God is and remains 
subject in his word or revelation. When God’s word comes to 
us, we can know it at once as God’s word, for it is full proof of 
itself. It may be subjected to any test we may like. But we 
cannot judge it. We can only acknowledge it. Anything less 
would be to do away with God’s lordship over us. But this must 
at all costs be preserved unmolested. 

An adequate exposition of the word of God in the crisis 
theology requires a further clarification of this “word,” by 
which man discovers himself addressed, and its relation to his 
own psychical constitution as a human being upon earth, 
immersed as he is in temporal relationships. 

Barthians make it their tireless endeavor to insist that in his 
word God must always remain an inviolable subject, and that in 
no sense can we enter into relation with him through external 
history or inner experience. This happens only when we are 
taken possession of by God. Consequently when Barth in his 
dogmatics comes to deal with the objective possibility of reve- 
lation,” which theology declares to have become an actuality in 
the incarnation of the word, his doctrine of the Trinity which is 


8 Tbid., pp. 63 and 112. 
6 Tbid., I, 112, 114, and 113. 17 [bid., I, 214 ff. 
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“a threefold eternal majestic state of divine introversion,’’® 
appears to present a hindrance to the establishment of any pos- 
sibility of an objective revelation. These difficulties would 
naturally seem even more insuperable when faced with the 
obligation of presenting an exposition of the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, where if anywhere we might expect the thought to 
be developed that the word is received by man. Here, if any- 
where, we would look for a recognition of the subjective pos- 
sibility of revelation. But such emphasis is laid upon the aseity 
of God that the following questions which Barth himself pro- 
poses become very serious: ‘Where and how do we [as men], 
then, come to know anything about this ‘I’ [of the addressing 
Lord]?’’?? and “How can man, without ceasing to be man, be- 
come and be a recipient of revelation? How shall he receive 
God and how shall he meet him?’’® The Barthians owe us an 
answer to these questions. Barth answers these questions thus: 
As long as a man is not possessed by true revelation, so long he 
will likely be optimistic about the possibility of grasping revela- 
tion by means of powers or organs within his own possession. 
It is only he to whom God really has revealed himself that 
recognizes and confesses his own inherent lack of capacity, as 
man, to lay hold on revelation. For “He must needs understand 
himself as non-existent, in order to comprehend the word of 
God which comes to him.’”" 
Wherefore: 

Precisely the man who stands before God as a prophet, understands 
that he cannot stand before God (but) that in God’s presence he can 


only perish.?? 

Faith and obedience as work of the Holy Spirit in us consists precisely 
in the grasping of that which man cannot experience, and in the light of 
which man for the first time rightly understands himself in all his poverty, 
namely, in the captivity of his contradiction over against God.” 


And since only in being addressed is man really man, the 
question advanced by Barth—namely, “How can man without 


8 Tbhid., p. 215. 19 Tbid., p. 216. 20 Tbid., p. 285. 
1 Tbid., p. 287. 22 [bid., p. 288. 3 [bid., p. 293. 
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ceasing to be man become the recipient of revelation?”’—is 
answered only in dialectic fashion. It is answered only by 
restating the question and making it read: “(How can man by 
ceasing to be the negation of a man [Un-man] become ‘the 
recipient of revelation?’ Man, the subject of psychological 
study, is not considered to be a man; for, previous to the experi- 
ence of being taken captive by God, one cannot be called a 
man in the existential, i.e., in the real sense of the term. Hence, 
in reality no answer is given to the original question, ‘“How can 
man, without ceasing to be man become the recipient of revela- 
tion?” For as a creature of earth, bounded as he is by spatial 
and temporal conditions, he cannot receive revelation. And in 
receiving revelation he ceases to be a man capable of being 
psychologically analyzed. 

We shall be at a loss to understand what the Barthian theolo- 
gians can mean here unless we see that also at this point there 
reappears their passion to protect the sovereign majesty of God, 
desperately refusing to permit it to become contaminated with 
anything that belongs to this finite sphere. The ‘endless quali- 
tative difference between time and eternity” must be main- 


tained. 

We have found that the word of God is to be understood as the speech 
of God, an act, the subject of which is God and God alone. As such, this 
reality can evidently not be part of the content of our human conscious- 
ness. It is real only in the consciousness of God. As such it can be be- 
lieved in faith, but not as if it were given to man as the objective con- 
tent of his faith. Faith believes it precisely as that which is not given for 
man, but belongs to God alone.*4 

That therefore also means that the creatures to whom the Holy Spirit 
is imparted in revelation in no sense thereby lose their being and their 
nature as creatures, in order somehow themselves to become the Holy 
Spirit. Also in receipt of the Holy Spirit a man remains a man, a sinner. 
Likewise in the pouring out of the Holy Spirit God remains God.’ 

24 Tbid., p. 95. (The translation of this passage is that of Wilhelm Pauck, Karl Barth, 
Prophet of a New Christianity? p. 154.) 

45 [bid., II, pp. 484-85. 
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The work of the Holy Spirit establishes a relation between God 
and man, but never an identity. Statements about the work of 
the Holy Spirit are never statements with regard to the exist- 
ence (Existenz) of man. 

To have the Holy Spirit means to have reliance upon God and cer- 
tainly not to put one’s trust in one’s own possession of God. It is of the 
very essence of the divine revelation and reconciliation in time, it is in- 
volved in the essence of the kingdom of grace [regnum gratiae] that these 
are not the same: “‘to have God” and our “having of God,” that our re- 
demption is no such relationship that we can survey it, i.e., that it is pos- 
sible for us to understand it from both sides—from God’s point of view 
and from ours. Paradoxically enough: we can understand it only from 
God’s standpoint, i.e., only in faith, as established by God Himself.” 


Since we can see ourselves in this being (Sein) which is created 
for us by God alone, we have faith—which means that we have 
obedience—and risk ourselves in God’s hands. The gift of the 
Holy Spirit which is ours in faith never imparts to us inspec- 
tional knowledge (Schauen) for “that would be more than God’s 
revelation and reconciliation in time, that would be our being 
[Sein] with Him in eternity, in the kingdom of glory [regnum 
gloriae].”*? To think this is possible is sinfully presumptuous. 
We have redemption only as an eschatological possession, i.e., 
as something which, coming as it does from God, comes only as 
a promise. 

We believe [in] our future being, we believe in an eternal life in the 
midst of the valley of death. Thus in this futurity we have and possess it 
[being]. The assurance with which we know about this “having,” is the 
assurance of faith, and the assurance of faith means concretely the as- 
surance of hope.” 


The entire exposition of the redeeming work of the Holy Spirit, 
where if anywhere we might have expected that the subjective 
would have come to its own, heads up in a passage as emphatic 
on the lordship of God in his revelation as we can find anywhere 
in the Barthian literature: 


26 Tbid., p. 485. 27 Tbid. p. 485. 38 Thid., p. 486. 
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God also remains the Lord, indeed is such exactly when, as His own 
gift, He comes into our heart—when He “‘fills us full.’”’ No one intercedes 
for us before Him than He Himself, no one makes an appearance before 
us, on His behalf, than He Himself. None other is given utterance, when 
He speaks through us, than again He Himself. “In Thy light we see the 
light” [Ps. 36: 10].”9 


This is the “‘new anthropology” and the ‘“‘new ontology”’ of the 
Barthian theology. 

It is thus obvious at every turn that the Barthian theology 
expresses the modern European’s craving for reality or “ex- 
istentiality,” to use one of the most important of its concepts. 
Thoroughly disabused of the rosy idealisms of the late century, 
which ran man amuck because these ideals were essentially 
anthropocentric, these theologians raise their prophetic voices 
against the erstwhile man-dominated and cosmic-centered 
theology. In its place they would give us a theology so thor- 
oughly theocentric that everything human and historical is put 
to one side as irrelevant to revelation. That is why a crisis is 
necessary, and that is why we can speak of the content of 
revelation only in dialectic language. The persistent assertion 
is that God alone is this ultimate, inevitable, inescapable 
reality of which modern man is really in search—a God who, 
because his being is infinitely and qualitatively different from 
everything human or humanly possible, never and in no sense 
becomes man’s possession except in faith. Faith ushers man 
into the presence of the only reality—God. Faith reveals God 
as the negation of all things of earth, man and his civilization in 
every respect included. This is the epistemological sense in 
which God’s transcendence is spoken of. Revelation is an 
eschatological possession. 

The essence of the dialectic ontology is the insistence upon 
the point that in every step of the conveying of the divine 
revelation it is always God as inviolable subject who is the 
speaker, the message, and the message being spoken. The word 
never becomes a detached or detachable human possession. 


9 Tbid.. p. 488. 
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God remains sovereign, also in the imparting of revelation. God 
alone is reality. And man with all that pertains to his cxistence 
in time, his entire Kultur, is real only as it is brought to anni- 
hilation. In the renouncement which true faith imparts, man 
enters into that reality which he hopes to receive from God 
himself. This is the ontology of revelation. True history, too, 
is given only existentially, i.e., in God. It does not depend upon 
any such medium as constitutes the flow of centuries and 
millenniums. When man is directly confronted by God in a 
once-for-all deed of revelation, the utter annihilation of all 
temporal relations is effected. The utterly necessary independ- 
ence of that which is timeless of all that which is still hedged 
about by time even compels a relentlessness in the pursuit of 
biblical criticism. For in this way the sole reality of God is 
evidenced the more. It is the sovereignty of God, as thus under- 
stood, which serves as the key to Barthian thought. His is a 
thoroughgoing theological realism. 

It is just here, in the radical separation between reason and 
revelation, that Barthianism exposes itself to justifiable attack 
and criticism. Here is a dualism which cannot be maintained if 
the concept of revelation is going to be conceived validly. For 
if divine redemption in Christ really means the removal of the 
contradiction which exists between man and God and between 
man and his fellows, then it must mean that the removal of this 
contradiction shall be comprehensible in the realm of human 
knowledge and reason. Through revelation reason must be 
conceived as again restored to its intended function. It is intol- 
erable to believe that in revelation reason remains wholly in 
suspension. In revelation we must believe there is restored to 
reason a capacity which it was originally intended to possess, 
namely, the ability to recognize the divine word when it comes. 
Together therewith we believe there is given a knowledge of our 
real existence in this world as the creation of God, and a recogni- 
tion of the contradictory relation to God into which we have 
plunged ourselves through sin. Revelation effects a fulfilment 
or consummation, through the work of the Holy Spirit, of 
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human reason. It is an act which could in no sense be effected 
by human initiative but is wholly an act of God. This sover- 
eignty of God in the act of revelation can be surrendered only 
at the cost of an utter extermination of the concept of revelation 
as such. But it is nevertheless an act really experienced by man, 
and really a part of his empirical self. In the act of revelation 
the antithesis between human fallible and limited reason, and 
the divinely inscrutable and incomprehensible reality, is re- 
solved. 

The denial of this accomplishment in revelation is the chief 
limitation or weakness, and the fundamental error of the Barth- 
ians. It is not sufficient to say, as they do, that true human 
existence begets its reality only from its presence before God. 
Man finds himself in this temporal world inevitably conditioned 
by his relations to physical nature and immersed in social 
relations with his fellowmen. These relationships are constitu- 
ent elements of his existence, and apart from them it cannot be 
truly conceived. They are constitutive of his very being. No 
concept of revelation can be adequate which sets these relation- 
ships aside as entirely irrelevant. Divine revelation must some- 
how be shown to include, or to bring to its ideal completion, 
that which apart from this divine influx indeed remains forever 
unaccomplished, but which in the act of revelation is neverthe- 
less really and concretely accomplished in this temporal world. 
It is the latter factor which the Barthians fail to recognize or 
allow.3° They forget that in the midst of this world of limita- 
tions God has nevertheless really revealed himself, and that the 


30 Emil Brunner has gone a long way to correct this overemphasis upon transcend- 
ence and has come to insist that there must be a point of contact which God uses to 
bring his revelation (Ankniipfungspunkt), and that this is an element of the concept 
of revelation. 

Because in his Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, which presents a Barthian ethics, 
Brunner had assumed the existence of a natural theology, Barth in no unmistakable 
terms has repudiated Brunner. This rupture became publicly known through a pam- 
phlet warfare between them in 1934. Brunner’s defense of the need of recognizing this 
natural side of revelation was first summarily stated in his brochure Natur und Gnade 


(Tiibingen: Mohr, 1934). Barth’s retort appeared under the title Nein/ Antwort an 
Emil Brunner (Miinchen: Kaiser, 1934). 
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experience of revelation and of faith takes place in the midst of 
the sphere of things conditioned. Barthians separate so radi- 
cally the hearing of the word of God (for them a trans-subjective 
event) and the human capacity to apprehend that it is question- 
able whether it is even possible for them to speak about a human 
apprehension of revelation. 

The complaint is therefore justified that because in Bar- 
thianism revelation is conceived wholly in transcendent terms 
we do not really have revelation here at all. Theirs is just the 
opposite error from that of the theologians from Lessing on. 
For in the latter the anthropocentric approach rendered a 
knowledge of God in his transcendent attributes most difficult 
if not impossible of realization. Barthianism falls into the 
opposite mistake: that of a one-sided theocentric point of view. 
The only difference consists in the fact that the tradition from 
1700 to Barth swung to one side, and Barth has reversed the 
direction of the swing of the pendulum. But the one-sidedness 
of both positions derives from a single root: Kantian dualistic 
epistemology. Kant’s claim that human knowledge can contain 
only the sensate experiences as they are classified by the a 
priori forms and categories of the mind, and his proof that all 
possibility of a knowledge of the supernatural] must be excluded 
from the realm of reason, serve as the fundamental principles of 
modern liberal theology. And Barthianism is in this respect 
thoroughly liberal. For it continues to make the usual dis- 
tinctions between world-knowledge and religious knowledge 
which the classic Protestant thinkers from Lessing through 
Ritschlianism have made. 

Barthianism therefore fails to give us a solution to the 
problem of revelation, because, just as its predecessors, it fails 
to weave into an organic and vital unity the divine content or 
supernatural reality and the historical or empirical medium. 
Only where a synthesis of these two is maintained do we have a 
sound and adequate conception of this crucial theological 


. 
doctrine. 
HUDSONVILLE, MICHIGAN 








THE MYSTIC RETURNS 
BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


HE changing perspective in Protestantism during 

recent years is one of the telling indications that one 

era has ended and another is beginning to emerge. 
The era that has just ended was launched a century ago when 
Horace Bushnell was to the fore among New England clergymen 
as the mediating influence between Congregational and Uni- 
tarian factions. Bushnell was but one of several liberal-minded 
thinkers of the period who were impregnating American life 
with fragmented thoughts from the European Enlightenment; 
but his standing among the orthodox and unorthodox church- 
men alike made him singular in influence. Consequently, some 
are insistent upon regarding him as the fountain source of 
American religious liberalism. 

The years between the thirties of the nineteenth and the 
thirties of the twentieth centuries may best be characterized as 
the period of clarification in American religion, reflecting a 
prevailing tendency to reduce religious truths to simple and 
practical statements. Bushnell gave impetus to this tendency 
when he dismissed from the theological horizon metaphysical 
problems of the New England theology as being ‘‘too high”’ for 
him and translated Christianity into simple terms of the com- 
mon life. William Newton Clarke, a few decades later, furthered 
this effort to make the language of religion lucid, not only by 
writing the clearest Outline of Christian Theology that has ever 
been formulated but by distinguishing between a Christian and 
a non-Christian element in Scripture, thereby simplifying the 
appeal to tradition and giving contemporory Christianity a 
singular and decisive direction. This clarifying tendency has 
reached its culmination in the facile eloquence of Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, considered by many the most popular preacher of 


our day. 
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What theological liberalism did for American religion prag- 
matism accomplished for American philosophy. The two tend- 
encies are not unrelated. And while at present the pragmatic 
movement in philosophy seems to have cast its lot with religious 
humanism, its earlier affinities with theological liberalism should 
not be overlooked. The combined—at times integrated—in- 
fluences of theological liberalism and pragmatism have brought 
a clarity of meaning and intention to Western thought which 
can hardly be paralleled in preceding periods. 

We seem now to have come to an end of that era of clarity. 
The neat and simplified systems are giving way to a new com- 
plexity. The clear outlines of a luminous faith are being sub- 
merged behind invading horizons, fuzzy with mystery. This 
emerging mystical mood is not merely a religious phenomenon; 
it is wider. Its source, in fact, is beyond the religious sphere. 
New developments in the physical and social sciences have con- 
tributed the foundations. And symptoms of a similar develop- 
ment seem imminent in education with the growing realization 
among educators of the determining effect of feeling and emo- 
tion in shaping human thought and action. I recently heard 
the new president of Queens University, Canada, in an address 
defining the new responsibilities of education, make the arrest- 
ing statement that, in view of the fact that judgments and 
decisions are many times influenced more by how one feels than 
by what one thinks, modern university education must take 
more seriously the task of maturing and disciplining the emo- 
tions of young people. This at least implies a correlation of the 
functional with the intellectual emphasis in curriculum and 
method. The vigorous and penetrating proposals of President 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, looking toward a valuational basis 
for university education, seems to be approaching the same 
problem in a more comprehensive manner. True, he is aiming 
at clarification of the task of liberal-arts education; but the 
motive is cultural, not merely intellectual. We may look to 
these resurgent developments in higher education to bring into 
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the thinking of academic groups a recrudescence of the larger 
vision of man’s life, orienting his affairs against backgrounds 
which in hard language we call metaphysical; interpreting his 
efforts and plans, not solely in terms of markable and market- 
able results, but with meanings that carry appreciative qualities 
of being. 

This changing mood, to be sure, reflects reverberations also 
from the wider world of affairs. The protracted disturbances as 
well as the daring ventures both in the economic and in the 
political fields have created situations impelling this departure. 
There is, in fact, no area of our modern life that has not, by the 
very impetuousness of the times, been forced out of the quies- 
cent mood of liberalism. It is as if we had been suddenly driven 
from a sheltered forest-opening into a bustling highway, 
turbulent and menacing with unpredictable hazards. The clar- 
ity that once cooled our thoughts has become routed by the 
flush and flood of emotion, leaving us stirred and straining with 
no opening vista toward which to project a new perspective. 

Yet this mystical mood that is upon us is more than reaction 
and distraction. If this were all, we would need only to wait for 
the cooling aftermath and settle again in the confident knowl- 
edge that method is all we need. But these reactionary currents 
are but the backwash of a deeper undercutting. Not frustration 
alone, but new discovery and insight, are pressing us beyond 
the familiar places. This puts the matter in a different light. 
We cannot wait the flood out, for then we shall be on strange 
shores with even less to plan our course. A closer scrutiny of the 
forces and tendencies of thought making for this change there- 
fore seems imperative. 

I 

Only recently have the tendencies, impelling this changing 
perspective in religion, been converging sufficiently to become 
articulate as a general trend. The variety of sources from which 
this new emphasis issues is itself striking. The mention of them 
together will doubtless evoke mirth, if not laughter, and bestir 
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uncomfortable shrugs on the part of those involved. Yet, be- 
cause they are contributing to a common outlook and to a 
common basis of analysis, revealing the source of our present 
plight, they may be regarded properly as sympathetic develop- 
ments. Among these sources I include the new physics; the new 
metaphysics known as organismic philosophy; Gestalt psychol- 
ogy and the ‘“‘we-psychology” recently made popular by the 
German psychologist, Kunkel; with qualifying observations, 
the social psychology of the late George. Mead, the empirical 
forms of philosophy of religion represented by Whitehead and 
Wieman; and the Continental theology of the Barthians. 

The new physics advanced the first and, perhaps, the most 
fundamental change making for the new perspective in dis- 
closing that the basic unit of reality was unitary; that the most 
intimate penetration of atomic structure revealed electrons 
existing in a relation of mutuality, behaving, not as independent 
particles, but as selves in a system—a merry-go-round in 
miniature. This significant discovery has led to a growing recog- 
nition of the primacy of organization in inorganic as well as in 
organic structure, and to an increasing awareness of the fact of 
organic unity. 

Almost simultaneous with the emergence of this new vision 
in science a new metaphysics has been developing, emphasizing 
the significance of organism. In philosophical circles the view- 
point is known as “organismic”’ philosophy and is associated 
with the names of S. Alexander, G. Lloyd Morgan, Jan Smuts, 
Alfred North Whitehead, J. E. Boodin, and others. These 
philosophies undertake the ambitious task of creating in con- 
temporary terms a metaphysical synthesis of the operational 
realities that will account for the order and integrative activity 
observed there. 

The movement known as Gestalt psychology, initiated by 
Wertheimer about a decade ago, has also contributed to this 
changing perspective. The Gestalt psychologists went beyond 
the introspectionist and behavioristic psychologies, insisting 
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that the whole pattern of activity involved in the organism’s 
response to environment must be considered if human behavior 
is to be interpreted adequately. “Instead of reacting to local 
stimuli by local and mutually independent events,” wrote Wolf- 
gang Kohler in 1929, “the organism reacts to an actual constel- 
lation of stimuli by a total process which, as a functional whole, 
is its response to the whole situation.” The effect of this way of 
viewing human activity has been to extend the sphere of psy- 
chological inquiry beyond the self, as viewed by introspective 
psychologists, and, at the same time, to retain the unitary form 
of the human personality, thereby correcting the behaviorists’ 
tendency to reduce human behavior to mere incidental and 
mechanistic activities. Indirectly, Gestalt psychology has re- 
stored awareness of the objective reality that bears upon human 
life, and has revived interest in the relation of the part and the 
whole. 

The “we-psychology” of Kunkel is a further development of 
the emphasis upon pattern, observed in Gestalt psychology. 
Kunkel, however, relates this insight more directly to the 
religious interest. The health of the individual requires that the 
“T” become integrated in the “‘we” situation. Thus he that 
loses his life actually finds it through spiritual maturation in the 
larger pattern of reality. 

By a strange concatenation of seemingly unrelated develop- 
ments, therefore, there has loomed in our midst a background of 
new insight, impelling us toward new affirmations if not a new 
world-view. The most constructive contribution of thought in 
philosophy of religion, in line with this emerging perspective, 
has come from Henry Nelson Wieman. In his philosophy of 
value the insights from the new physics—organismic philosophy 
—and Gestalt psychology become integrated in a way that 
reveals their religious significance. 

What is the important insight that emerges from these con- 
verging lines of thought? It is the realization that things and 
people exist in relations and that apart from these relationships 
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they cannot be adequately known or evaluated. From this the 
conclusion seems to follow that in the development of person- 
ality the end to be sought is the integration of the individual 
in the pattern of life, rather than an autonomous individuality 
whose chief virtues are self-reliance and independence. 

The im>lications of this outlook for the ethical interests of 
modern society are sobering. On the one hand, it seems to judge 
inadequate, even obsolete, the whole philosophy of individual 
liberty that has shaped the American commonwealth during the 
past three centuries and indorses the integrative and communal 
emphasis manifest in the collectivist movements of the day. I 
say this is sobering, for it may require us to rethink many of the 
basic suppositions underlying our social loyalties. There is little 
gained in denouncing this tendency as un-American, undemo- 
cratic, a thrust at liberty, etc. Cuss words, however respectable, 
are just cuss words, nevertheless. They give vent to heated 
emotions but shed no light upon the situation. If studied opin- 
ion should disclose that the so-called American way of yesterday 
was essentially contrary to fact, and that in the end, and in 
relation to more inclusive realities, it is destructive of highest 
values, measured by a sound theory of value, then only the 
unthinking or the unworthy person would insist upon pursuing 
patriotic illusions, ignoring valid facts. We should not overlook 
the point, however, that thoughtful and worthy people are still 
to be found championing the older way. This means, then, that 
the proposition seems still debatable, although competent judg- 
ment appears to be weighted on the side of the new perspective. 
This matter cannot be fairly estimated until the full meaning of 
mutual interest is considered, for there are various forms of 
collectivist philosophies. And unless the communal emphasis 
issues from a theory of value that genuinely co-ordinates the 
related groups and individuals on the basis of mutual support 
and enhancement, the results may prove equally as destructive 
as the atomistic outlook. One may therefore be critical of 
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existing forms of collectivism and at the same time approve the 
communal emphasis in modern life. 


II 

In religious thought this changing perspective, giving rise to 
renewed emphasis upon mystical experience, has been a steady 
growth emerging out of certain basic shifts in world-view and in 
current thinking about man’s relation to the wider reality that 
environs him. Many aspects of philosophy of religion reflect 
this changing mood, but no one area focuses the factors involved 
so clearly as present thinking on the religious development of 
the individual, in contrast to the theories of religious liberalism 
which have prevailed during the last century. To that interest- 
ing problem, therefore, we now direct our analysis. Attention to 
antecedents, however, must first concern us. 

Wherever one taps the thinking of the Christ, the Neo- 
Platonists, the Christian mystics, or the philosophers of the 
Upanishads, he comes upon this recurrent truth: The self finds 
fulfilment through union with God. This is the mystical path 
to life’s ideal. It differs from the purely ethical or moral way in 
that it seeks an inward adjustment rather than external control 
or conformity; and depends upon the indirect results of a total 
reorientation rather than upon direct effects of specific precepts 
and decisions. This is the prevailing point of view of the Pauline 
epistles, of the Gospel of John, the writings of Plotinus, and of 
all the great mystics from Augustine on. The experiential 
emphasis in both Luther and Calvin opened the way for the 
mystical mood to enter the popular faith of Protestantism; and 
in its beginnings there was clear evidence of its influence, 
particularly among Luther and his followers. (Calvin leaned 
more toward the moral emphasis.) But institutional religion has 
never accepted mysticism wholeheartedly, nor has it succeeded 
in building upon its methods. (The Quaker faith is the one 
notable exception.) Thus orthodox Lutheranism and Calvinism 
readily resisted the tendency initiated by the reformers and 
turned the stream of their thought into the rigid channels of 
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confessional dogma. Pietism and the evangelical awakening in 
England and America renewed the emphasis upon mystical 
feeling and sought to set up a common technique for accomplish- 
ing the religious transformation of the individual. The extrav- 
agant display of sentiment which accompanied this revival 
method, due to the circumstances under which it developed, 
should not obscure its relation to the more disciplined and 
ascetic practice of Christian mystics. Being a movement among 
the masses, the sentimentalizing of feeling was inevitable. The 
religious revival meeting, which came to be the periodic form 
of renewal in religion during the late eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and extending well into the twentieth century, 
was a mass effort among the common people to transform life 
through mystical reorientation. 

The theology of Schleiermacher marked a new departure in 
the emphasis upon feeling in religion. Two streams issued from 
his thought: One gave impetus to an aesthetic response that 
stressed symbols, art, and tradition. The liturgical interest of 
high churchmen and their preoccupation with worship is an 
institutional application of the mystical mood. The other vein 
of Schleiermacher’s thought, through Albrecht Ritschl, assumed 
an ethical direction. Ritschl’s aversion to pietism led him to 
renounce the mystical tradition; but one can hardly read the 
writings of his followers, especially the stirring book The 
Christian’s Communion with God by Wilhelm Herrmann, with- 
out detecting its vigorous mystical spirit. And the theological 
liberalism that developed out of the Ritschlian movement has 
always manifested a marked leaning toward the mystical 
tradition. Its emphasis upon intuition and the appeal to ex- 
perience give telling evidence of this fact. Yet, liberalism was 
affected by a growing subjectivism which was, in the end, to 
dissipate the religious basis of its mysticism. This was implied 
in the method of Schleiermacher. It became increasingly ap- 
parent in the Christocentric emphasis of subsequent liberal 
theologies. And to the degree that liberal theologies stressed 
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the human side of the historic Jesus, the reality of God became 
translated into ethical and pragmatic values. The preoccupa- 
tion of Christian liberals with the mind of Christ, the teaching 
of Jesus, and the religion of Jesus is suggestive of symptomatic 
shift from the mystical communion with God to a practical 
interest in religion. 

The practical emphasis becomes particularly evident in the 
liberal’s conception of the religious life. Since Bushnell’s ep- 
ochal work Christian Nurture, the concern to transform the 
individual has been noticeably replaced by the effort to shape 
life in line with its potentialities. Revival methods have given 
way to techniques of religious education. Something more than 
a changed view of human nature underlies this new emphasis. 
Part of the shift has arisen out of the relinquishment of the 
extra-human realities affecting human life. Bushnell did not 
abandon the supernatural, but in regarding “these realities too 
high” for him he turned his reflection to the near side of man’s 
life. In doing so he acquired the same subjective tendency that 
appears in all liberal thinking. Relinquishing the extra-human 
element in religous education gradually tended to minimize the 
feeling side and to emphasize the rational approach to religious 
development. This rational emphasis was further accentuated 
in Protestantism by the modernist development arising from 
the social and historical studies of Christianity. Since Shailer 
Mathews’ Social Teachings of Jesus, published in 1899, modern- 
ist Christians have persistently sought to define the Christian 
way in terms of specific character traits and ethical attitudes. 
The volume of literature interpreting the teaching of Jesus from 
this point of view is impressive. 

Gradually this ethico-logical appeal to Christ was given 
systematic formulation in the form of liberal and modernistic 
theologies which, to a marked degree, shaped the religious 
mentality that was to give leadership to the churches of the 
post-war period. To the extent that the modern pulpit has 
reflected theological scholarship, this Christocentric theme has 
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become dominant. The key phrase of modern preaching as well 
of religious discussions among the Christian Associations is 
“the mind of Christ.”” The rational emphasis implied in this 
phrase should be noted. By no means is it merely rational. The 
effectiveness of its appeal depends clearly upon accompanying 
emotive elements. But to modernist Christians the mind of 
Christ suggests primarily a mental outlook—a judgment of 
things—motivated by the concern to square life with the 
teaching, the insight, or the principles of Christ. Thus, in the 
outlook of liberal and modernist alike, achieving the Christian 
ideal of living presupposes bringing the minds of men and wom- 
en into accord with the mind of Christ. 

To theologians and religious educators who have felt the 
stimulus of the new perspective, the liberal-modernist approach 
seems ineffective, however worthy it may be as a phase of the 
adjustment. This divergence of viewpoint first became acutely 
evident to me some months ago when a group of religious leaders 
from many countries of the world came together in a symposium 
on religious outlook. Several views were represented, but the 
three that were most articulate were theological liberalism, 
Barthianism, and naturalistic theism. Invariably, on points 
defining the nature of man, the basis of his present plight, and 
the course of his salvation, the Barthian and the naturalistic 
theist took sides against the liberal. The liberal was seeking 
specific character traits which the aspiring Christian might 
emulate. The other two were concerned more with a recentering 
of life that would bring new adjustments in the total pitch of 
life. 

When this concern to recenter life is examined, the common 
basis seems to rise from the fact that both Barthian and 
theistic naturalist seek to relate man to a wider context of 
reality. The naturalistic theist builds theologically upon the 
new organismic thought. The Barthian, less attentive to meta- 
physics and the natural sciences, seeks to recover the objective 
phase through a renewed emphasis upon revelation—implying 
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a supernatural realm. Consequently, both views come to con- 
clusions that urge man to seek that reorientation of life which is 
God-centered and God-controlled. 

In a superficial sense this emphasis restores religious thought 
to the focus of traditional Christianity. But to dismiss it as 
merely a return to the old theology is to lose all the contempo- 


rary insight and motivation that has brought these two lines of 
thought to this common vision. Rather, the new emphasis 


reflects contemporory thought moving out of the clarified 


atmosphere of purely empirical and practical searching, made 
congenia) by liberalism and pragmatism, into a sphere of 


thought that again envelopes the far-flung reaches of reality. 
The Barthians, as we have said, return to the world-view of 
supernaturalism and thus bring modern thought to a theological 
impasse. The empirical theists seek to work within the frame- 
work of natural experience, but to explore that empirical realm 
beyond the bounds of human interests in order that human 
interests might be known and critically evaluated in the light of 
value inclusive of these superhuman reaches. This is obviously 
to restore to religious thinking the proportions and spirit of 
the mystical adventure, even though the religious quest be 
carefully guarded so as to keep conclusions close to observable 
and tested facts. Mr. Wieman, the most vigorous exponent of 
this movement of thought, is widely known, and in some 
quarters openly defamed, as a rationalist in religion because of 
his emphasis upon scientific method in defining religious con- 
cepts. Yet nothing could distort his view and his intentions 
more completely. He is at heart a mystic, concerned that 
mysticism shall not get out of hand. He wrote a whole book on 
Religious Experience and Scientific Method to plead the alliance 
of these two sides of life, to urge full realization of the impor- 
tance of the feeling-side of life, yet to recognize the necessity of 
keeping close to scientific observation and testing as a corrective 
against emotional indulgence and digression. 
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The mystic returns to the modern world, then, ushered in by 
an impressive company of contemporary figures and being borne 


upon a wave of thought and events which promise to carry 
influence well into the years ahead. But it is no triumphal 


entry, in the sense of a complete acclaim. There are many of our 
day who view the development with alarm and regret. Con- 
fusion and obscurantism are all they see ahead for its influence. 
That such may be the outcome every historical precedent 
seems to argue. The one important factor that counters histori- 
cal precedent and gives promise to this mystical trend, however, 


is the scientific corrective. The fact that the constructive 
trends toward a mystical outlook have been grounded in 
scientific interests, and not in any evangelical urge, should be 
encouraging. This may suggest that the return to mysticism is 
not an abandonment of reason, but a new integration of emotion 
and reason which seeks to correct the one-sided emphasis of 
both the rationalist and the romanticist. The mystic returns, 
not in the role of dictator, but as ambassador of the poetic side 
of life to enhance and fulfil the ends of the common life. 

The significance of this new perspective for religion in relation 
to the common life can hardly be overestimated. Mysticism has 


generally been regarded with suspicion by those concerned to 
promote ethical and social ends. Actually, however, when one 


gets beyond the common view of the mystical outlook as ascetic 


preoccupation with esoteric ends and discerns the religious 
objective sought, he cannot fail to see the relationship between 
mysticism and conduct. Two books of recent date, both by 
French scholars, have helped to make this relationship clear. 
I refer to The Mystical Life by Roger Bastide, of the University 
of Valence, and Two Sources of Morality and Religion by Henri 
Bergson. Both of these volumes interpret mysticism in terms 
of the religious objectives of the great mystics. So viewed, the 
mystical life appears quite different from the rather sordid 
and futile manifestations generally examined by psychologists 
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of religion. Bastide makes the point that the techniques of 
objective science could hardly do more than confine investiga- 
tion to these secondary manifestations, since they alone are the 
tangible products from the standpoint of psychological observa- 
tion. But the mystical quest extends beyond indulgent emo- 
tionalism to the end of discovering the technique for self- 
fulfilment through communion with the divine. Bergson sug- 
gests that the mystical path leads to a reorientation of life 
whereby value is discerned and life is lived in perspective with 
the divine center. 

When all the facts become known concerning the relation of 
the individual to the larger social and cosmic reality that 
sustains life, as well as the relation between the chemical and 
the psychical conditions of the organism, and the function of 
the symbolic imagery of religion, poetry, and art in integrating 
the self and that larger reality, we may discover that the tech- 
nique of the mystic is of importance, not only to religion, but 
to every institution of the commonwealth concerned with the 
maturation and higher fulfilment of the individual personality. 
I will put the matter this way: When one undertakes to en- 
visage the healthy personality—one that has achieved capacities 
which promote growth of life: an inquiring spirit, a participat- 
ing attitude, ability to alternate between intensive labor and 
abandonment, a habitual inclination to face facts honestly, a 
sympathetic spirit, emotiona! poise, capacity for loyalty, and 
for devotion to the Sources of life—such a personality, he finds, 
manifests a basic organic response. Like the opening bud before 
the sun, it has outreach and expansiveness. From the stand- 
point of creature growth, then, the most singular peril that con- 
fronts the individual is the tendency toward contractiveness; 
the inclination to fold into one’s self and to ignore the vast 
reality, integration with which brings fulfilment of life. Hence 
the most singular need of the individual life is to find valid 
means by which to project itself toward this sustaining and ful- 
filling pattern of reality. Projection may be achieved in many 
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ways. One gets a measure of it in sports, in vacationing, in 
serving causes, and in patriotism. Communism affords a kind 
of devotion that makes for projection. So does Naziism. But if 
one is discriminating, he will realize that the objects of devotion 
toward which one projects himself impose their own inherent 
possibilities and limitations upon the devotees. Projection per 
se is not an assured good. It becomes healthful only when the 
object or objective is worthy of devotion. One might jump from 
this observation to the conclusion that religion, projecting life 
toward God, is therefore the most valid form of projection. I 
find myself hesitant to make that assertion. For I am not sure 
that the conceptions of God now current among religious groups 
are health-bringing in this vital sense. We need to guard against 
both conventionalism and sentimentalism in the projection of 
life. If the modern worshiper can envisage God in ways that 
lift him out of his egocentric living, and impel him to extend his 
life toward the pattern of mutual living, worship will be an 
effective technique of projection. Unless worship of God or 
commitment to God stimulates this kind of integration of life, 
it is of doubtful value, religiously. It is here that the efforts of 
philosophers of religion to formulate a theory of value for 
theism take on importance. And when there emerges value so 
real and so vital as to become a cause in our midst, we have 
envisaged the Reality that can lure us to fulfilment. 

I well recall, in reflecting upon my graduate days of a decade 
ago, how intimidated we felt in conversation with students of 
psychology when the discussion turned to these matters. ‘‘Go 
ahead with your pretty talk about religion and ethics,” one of 
them would say, “but don’t forget that the glands determine the 
way you act.” The realization that these glandular secretions 
did determine our moods and emotions so materially seemed to 
leave theories about ethical and religious motivation high and 
dry. I am sobered when I think how far psychological thought 
has come since those confident years. Not from the theologians, 
but from the psychologists, has come the stimulus to take 
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religious projection seriously. For it is now pointed out that 
while glandular secretions color our moods and shape our judg- 
ments, the functioning of these glands is flexible. It may be 
controlled—directed! Just as perversion is possible through 
absorption with sex, or a healthy outlook attainable through 
sublimation that rechannels emotion, so personality in all its 
aspects is capable of adjustment and fulfilment through tech- 
niques that modify the set of the organism and discipline its 
mode of behavior. 

The mystic long ago sought to perfect a way of living that 
would bring spiritual health and growth to the individual. He 
did not have the technical insight into the functioning of the 
human organism, nor the information concerning the relation of 
life to the wider realm of environment to guide his speculations. 
Now that the sciences are reinforcing our thinking with their 
insights, there might well occur a renewal of the mystic’s search 
for the good life, more discriminating, and with greater measure 
of application to the needs of common men. 
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MANICHAEISM—A RIVAL OF ZOROASTRIANISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


JAL DASTUR C. PAVRY 


I 


ANI was born in the fourth year of King Ardavan, 
M the last of the Parthian rulers, in A.D. 215 or 216. 

According to the famous Arab historian al-Biruni, 
his birthplace was in the neighborhood of Ctesiphon; and the 
recently discovered Turfan fragments bear out this statement, 
as Mani is several times spoken of as “from Babel” (i.e., from 
Babylonia). His father Papak (or Patak or Fatak, Gr. raré- 
kos), Was a Persian of Hamadan and a man of a strongly re- 
ligious turn of mind who associated himself with the sect of 
Moghtasilahs and Mandaeans in Babylonia. Mani’s mother, 
Mar Maryam (or Karossa), was a woman of noble blood, de- 
scended from the royal line of the Arsacides. A recently dis- 
covered Turfan hymn fragment refers to this important point, 
speaking of Mani as having been born in the family of the 
rulers." 

There has been much discussion and difference of opinion 
among scholars regarding the name of the new teacher. The 
majority of them are of the opinion that Mani was not his per- 
sonal name, but a title, in the same way that Gautama was 
called the Buddha and Jesus the Christ. There is great disagree- 
ment likewise regarding the etymology of the word, Pahlavi 
Mani or sometimes Mdnih, Gr. Maévns, Lat. Manes. Some 
derive it from the Babylonian Aram. Mand, “‘illustrious.”’ In 
the Acta Archelai the first name is given as “‘Cubricus,”’ which 
Kessler interprets as a corruption of “Shuravik.” 

Mani received his education in Babylon at the hands of his 
father and became thoroughly imbued at a very early age with 


™M. 543=Miiller, Handschriften-Reste, Il, 79. 
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the ideas and speculations of the pagan priesthood of Babylonia. 
It is certain that as a child he was influenced by his father’s 
eclectic and ascetic tendencies; and, while not yet thirteen, he 
is reported to have received his first revelation. 

Mani entered on his mission at the age of twenty-four and 
proclaimed himself to be the last and highest of the prophets, 
the seal of the Paeghambars, or messengers of God, surpassing 
all previous revelations. He began his preaching in the Persian 
dominions under Ardashir I, but spread his propaganda more 
vigorously under that monarch’s son and successor, Shapur I. 
It is stated on the authority of Tabari that he came forward in 
public as a teacher on the twenty-first of March (Jamshedi 
Navroz Day), the day of the coronation of Shapur I, and pro- 
claimed his new gospel. Shapur seems to have lent a willing 
ear to the doctrines thus promulgated, and showed signs of be- 
coming the Constantine of the new faith. For a while it seemed 
as if the national creed of Persia, Zoroastrianism, were in dan- 
ger; but the Magian priesthood rose against the aggression of 
the new faith and branded it as a heresy. Shapur was forced to 
recant and to banish Mani and his followers from his dominions. 

During this period of exile Mani wandered to distant lands 
preaching his gospel and spreading his religion in India and in 
Chinese Turkestan, Central Asia. Mani seems to have returned 
to Persia during the last days of Shapur,? or at least under King 
Hormazd I, who showed him favor; but that monarch’s reign 
lasted only a year. His successor, Bahram I (A.D. 273-76), re- 
solved to extirpate the heresy with a strong hand and began by 
having Mani put to death. According to al-Biruni, al-Yaqubi, 
and Tabari, Bahram caused Mani to be flayed alive in A.D. 276, 
the corpse being stuffed with straw and exposed to public 
view. The Greek and Latin accounts imply rather that Bahram 
caused Mani to be beheaded. 


? This is a point not yet established with certainty, and it depends on how we 
interpret the account of an interview with King Shapur I as contained in a newly dis- 
covered Turfan fragment (M. 3=Miiller, op. cit., II, 80). From the general sense of 
this passage we can say that it recounts an interview of Mani after his return from 
exile rather than before it. 
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Mani was a great religious architect, and in the splendid 
structure of his system he displays wonderful skill in combining 
the various elements that he drew from preceding religions and 
philosophies. Gibbon remarks that Mani’s chief endeavor was 
“to reconcile the doctrines of Zoroaster and Christ”; but our 
present knowledge definitely shows that this was an incomplete 
statement and that there were other factors as well. We can 
also recognize Buddhistic elements; and, added to these, were 
traces of Judaic and Babylonian (Mandaic and Mughtasilik) 
influence, these latter having been, in turn, greatly influenced 
by Zoroastrianism. There was also a distinct infusion of Gnostic 
doctrines such as crept into primitive Christianity, as well as of 
essential features of the Neo-Platonic school of thought, which 
then swayed the philosophic circles at Alexandria and Athens 
and some schools of Asia Minor, and also prevailed in Mesopo- 
tamia, as noticed in the foregoing. Mani appeared, as it were, 
as the apostle of the “‘new thought,” which attempted to com- 
bine within itself and synthesize not only the teachings of all 
the great religions of the East but also the philosophies of the 
Orient and the Occident. Mani displayed boldness and original- 
ity of conception in building up his system and is thus entitled 
to be regarded as a genius of the first order. 


II 


The religious system of Mani falls into the following natural 
subdivisions: cosmology, theology, anthropology, soteriology, 
cultus, ethics, and eschatology. The last-mentioned head is the 
most interesting and important one, both for the specialist in 
comparative religion and for the general student. It is this spe- 
cial phase with which we shall deal in detail in a separate mono- 
graph and we therefore pass it by at the moment. The next 
great subdivision that attracts our attention is Mani’s cosmol- 
ogy, which is, as it were, a key to his religion. 

A thoroughgoing and complete, consistent, and uncompro- 
mising dualism pervades Mani’s entire system—a fantastic 
philosophy of nature in which the physical is not distinguished 
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from the ethical. Mani’s philosophy was thoroughly material- 
istic. He recognized two absolutes—the primeval and antago- 
nistic principles of light and darkness, and of good and evil. He 
tried to put into a new garb, and rather misinterpreted, the 
time-hallowed philosophy of the East—the difference between 
matter and mind. Not only did Mani preach the subjugation 
of the first by the power of the second but he went a step farther 
and exhorted his followers to destroy it, and therein consisted 
the great fallacy of his system. Mani regarded matter as evil 
and as the root of all evil in the world, and consequently he 
argued and preached that it was the duty of every man to de- 
stroy the life within the body as being the creation of the evil 
spirit. 

To the critical mind of the present age Mani’s system would 
appear full of contradictions and inconsistencies. The system, 
though perfectly symmetrical, is logically weak, first in the idea 
of two absolutes and then in the conception of their relativity 
when considered metaphysically. By virtue of his wonderful 
imagination Mani works out to the minutest detail the struggle 
between the two warring kingdoms of Light and Darkness, and 
of Good and Evil—the two primal principles, coeval and co- 
existent. The first he conceived to be presided over by the Fath- 
er of Majesty, with his triple pleroma and five tabernacles, 
while the latter he conceived of as governed by the Prince of 
Darkness, with a number of attendants. We cannot here go 
into detail as to how the Evil Principle invaded the Kingdom 
of Light, the subsequent emanations of the Father of Majesty, 
the creation of the universe, and the origin and history of man- 
kind. The point to be emphasized is that Mani believed him- 
self to be a savior and bringer of salvation to mankind. The 
pith of his teaching lay in the doctrine of destroying by self- 
abnegation the material body and thus delivering the captured 
light-particles which would further the divine Kingdom of 
Heaven or the Realm of Light. In all this it is easy to recall 
elements in the teachings of Zoroaster, of Buddha, and of 
Christ. 
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As noted above, the aim and endeavor to set the light-par- 
ticles free from the pollution of matter was the ideal and ulti- 
mate goal of the true Manichaean—the elect. The moral sys- 
tem was also dualistic. The Electi, Perfecti, or Primates Mani- 
chaeorum were entirely devoted to the work of freeing the light- 
particles, while the Auditores, Hearers, or Catechumens, were 
only partially devoted to this task. The former resembled Bud- 
dhist Arahats or Christian monks, leading a rigorous ascetic 
life. Their duties were summed up in the three seals, or Signa- 
cula: (1) oris (of the mouth), (2) manus (of the hand), and 
(3) sinus (of the breast), implying, respectively, abstinence 
from all evil words and unclean food, from contact with things 
that might prove harmful to the light-substance, and from all 
evil thoughts and gratification of sensual desires. For this latter 
reason marriage was regarded by Mani as an evil institution, 
evil also because it resulted in the propagation of the human 
species—man being the handiwork of Satan—and in thus con- 
tinuing the imprisonment of the light-particles in the material 
body of darkness. 

The number of the elect was strictly limited, while the ma- 
jority of the Manichaeans were Auditores on whom rested the 
duty of maintaining and even worshiping the elect, together 
with the obligation of observing the Manichaean Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Besides this twofold division of the Manichaeans, the system 
developed the following fivefold hierarchy (now attested also 
by one of the newly found Turfan fragments’): (1) the teachers 
(“the sons of meekness,”’ i.e., of Mani himself and his succes- 
sors); (2) the administrators (‘“‘the sons of knowledge,” the 
bishops) ; (3) the elders (“the sons of understanding,”’ the pres- 
byters) ; (4) the elect (“the sons of mystery”’); (5) the Auditores 
(“the sons of insight”). Perhaps this fivefold division represents 
the fivefold division of the Kingdom of Light—five being one 
of the sacred numbers among the Manichaeans. 

The worship of the Manichaeans seems to have been of a 

3 See Miiller, Ein Doppelblatt (Berlin: Mahrnamag, 1913), p. 37. 
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very simple kind. They were enjoined to pray four times a day 
and to recite the hymns. They also had to observe certain fasts 
and to celebrate with solemnity some great festivals. All these 
observances were intimately connected with astronomical phe- 
nomena. 

iil 

Manichaeism has a claim to our admiration, owing to the 
fact that it maintained its existence in the face of bitter perse- 
cution. It met with oppression and opposition of every kind at 
the hands of Zoroastrians and later of Mohammedans in the 
East‘ and of Christians in the West, from its appearance in the 
third century A.D. until the final extermination of the Albigenses 
in the thirteenth century. Yet it continued for almost a thou- 
sand years to count its devout adherents not by hundreds or 
thousands but by millions, and for centuries it was destined to 
exercise an immense influence on religious thought both in Asia 
and in Europe. 

We noticed above that the exile of Mani and his followers 
from the place of their origin helped to spread their propaganda 
in the East. We learn from Arab chroniclers like a)-Biruni, an- 
Nadim, and others that as late as the tenth century Manichae- 
ism was flourishing, especially in Central Asia. There were spo- 
radic survivals of its followers still lingering in other parts of 
Asia, such as eastern China and Tibet, Persia and Mesopota- 
mia, and even on the Malabar coast of India. In the eastern 
Roman Empire Manichaeism reached the zenith of its power 
about A.D. 375-400, and it then declined, only to rise again in 
the sixth century. Among its followers was the great and power- 
ful Turkish tribe of the Ouigours. The faith received its death- 
blow in the East at the hands of the Mohammedan rulers. 

Persian Mithraism had penetrated in the early centuries of 
the Christian Era to the extreme confines of the West and con- 
tested supremacy with Christianity for nearly four centuries, 
when, already declining, it died out, paving the way for Mani- 


4 See E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia (London, 1902), p. 159. 
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chaeism. The westward spread of Manichaeism was certainly 
rapid. It penetrated as far as Gaul and Spain, and at Rome its 
influence was considerable. But after the middle of the sixth 
century it seems gradually to have died out in the West. 
Nevertheless, as late as the eleventh century its heretical doc- 
trines still lingered faintly, and the last glow of Manichaeism in 
Europe, evidenced by the rise of the Albigenses, met with ex- 
tinction through persecution by the Catholic church during the 
thirteenth century. 

Thereafter no traces of adherents of the faith are to be found 
anywhere, although it might possibly be found to be surviving 
in some form in some secluded tribe. 

The secret of the rapid spread of the new faith lies in its 
character and in the nature of the times in which it originated. 
Manichaeism professed to be a religion of pure reason. It had 
a ready answer to offer for everything, even for the most vexing 
problems. Its assertions were complete, minute, and consistent 
(apparently), and it thus captured even those of able intellect, 
such as Augustine. It combined the ancient mythology with a 
purely materialistic dualism. It had an immensely simple form 
of worship and a strict morality. Fallacious and illogical as the 
system was, it was supported by a moral intuition of truth and 
of great importance, namely, that an essentially good principle 
could not have essential evil as its result, and vice versa. Be- 
sides, it established simple yet firm social arrangements with an 
elastic framework, and its eclectic attitude left large room for 
adaptability. These are a few of the causes which helped the 
rapid and extensive growth of the new cult throughout the 
world. 

IV 


Until the close of the nineteenth century what little we knew 
of these subjects was based on the accounts of ancient writers, 
all of whom were non-Manichaeans. They may be grouped 
under the following heads: (1) Zoroastrian, the Pahlavi writers 
of the Sassanian and post-Sassanian periods; (2) the Christian 
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and pseudo-Christian writers, both oriental and occidental, 
Greek and Latin; and (3) the Mohammedan historians, both 
Arab and Persian. The long list of these authors, which includes 
illustrious Church Fathers from the period of Augustine, dates 
back to the third century (e.g., Aphraates) and extends down 
to the middle of the twelfth century (e.g., ash-Shahrastani). 
Thus we have accounts from the very appearance of Manichae- 
ism until its extinction. 

The disappearance of the writings of the Manichaeans, side 
by side with the extinction of the believers, was seemingly com- 
plete. Yet, as we shall see presently, the hand of destiny did 
not destroy the evidence completely. Mani was a voluminous 
writer, and so were many of his followers. He wrote in Persian, 
and also in Babylonian Aramaic or Syriac. The Fihrist men- 
tions seven books of Mani, namely: (1) Shapurgan, on Mani- 
chaean eschatology (ca. A.D. 242); (2) the Book of Mysteries, 
polemical and dogmatic; (3) the Book of the Giants, dealing 
with cosmogonic figures; (4) the Book of Precepts for Hearers, 
with an Appendix for the Elect; (5) the Book of Life-giving; 
(6) the Book of Pragmateia; (7) the Book of the Twelve Gos- 
pels. Al-Biruni states that the first was written in the Persian 
(i.e., Pahlavi) language, while the rest were in Syriac. Besides 
these seven canonical works, Mani wrote several others and 
also various epistles. Among the known Manichaean writers 
were Agapius of Asia Minor, Aphthonius of Egypt, Faustus, 
and Adimantus. 

The recent archeological excavations and consequent dis- 
coveries at Turfan and elsewhere among sand-buried ruins in 
Central Asia add in a remarkable manner to our previous 
knowledge regarding the long-lost Bible of Mani. A Russian ex- 
plorer was the first to examine, in A.D. 1879, the unexplored 
oasis of Turfan, Chinese Turkestan, in Central Asia. Central 
Asia was at one time, about A.D. 1000, the center of great re- 
ligious activities. It developed its own art and architecture 
under Buddhistic and Manichaean influences. As yet we know 
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very little as to how and when this civilization perished, but it 
is probable that Mohammedanism drew the sponge across the 
slate. Perhaps further discoveries may some day throw fresh 
light on the subject. 

In the trail of the pioneer explorer the Russian government 
sent out expeditions until 1898. Then followed an expedition 
under Dr. (now Sir) M. A. Stein in 1902. The results of these 
expeditions aroused a great deal of interest and enthusiasm 
among oriental scholars, and another expedition went to Turfan 
in 1902-3 under the leadership of Professor Griinwedel, who 
was accompanied by Huth and Bartus. This last mission pro- 
duced splendid results; fragments of the long-lost literature of 
the Manichaeans came out of the dust, and their literary im- 
portance was recognized by all oriental scholars. 

These important discoveries led to two Royal Prussian ex- 
peditions, the first under Le Coq in 1904, the second under 
Griinwedel in 1905. Besides finding most important texts, they 
unearthed also beautiful paintings, artistic textiles, bronze 
coins, painted sculptures in clay, as well as in wood and bronze, 
and some objects of glass—mostly from ruins of monasteries 
and temples. Future expeditions will doubtless be able to add 
to the recovered store, and it is fervently to be hoped that they 
may soon be resumed, so as to add to our knowledge of this 
long-extinguished faith. 

The recovered fragments number almost eight hundred and 
are either on paper or on vellum. A few fragments are in a Pahla- 
vi dialect, but the great mass of the material is in the Ouigour dia- 
lect of the Tatar or Turkish language of that period. The alpha- 
bet is a form of the Syriac Estrangelo—a peculiar script possibly 
invented by Mani himself. The Manichaeans paid great atten- 
tion to the art of calligraphy and took great pains to produce 
copies of their sacred texts in artistic script and masterly exe- 
cution. 


SunaMa House, MALABAR HILL 
BomBay, INDIA 








JESUS IN MODERN RESEARCH 
DONALD WAYNE RIDDLE 


ys age has created its own figure of Jesus. This is a 


lesson of Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus and 

of Case’s Jesus through the Centuries. It is illustrated by 
current and recent “lives” of Jesus: one shows Jesus to have 
been a socialist agitator, another as a small-town man, another 
finds him to be understandable on the analogies of the American 
business man—even yet a bewildering variety of conceptions 
appear in popular efforts to write Jesus’ biography. Jesus, no 
less than Paul, has become all things to all men. 

It is noteworthy that literary artists are entering the field of 
the life of Jesus. J. M. Murry, Robert Keable, and Emil Lud- 
wig are examples. Conversely, there is a smaller volume of 
studies by critical specialists. There is an obvious caution on 
the part of New Testament and historical scholars; littérateurs 
rush in where scholars fear to tread. 

The reluctance of scholars is doubtless due to their recogni- 
tion that the first problem of writing the life of Jesus is the prob- 
lem of the sources. The adequacy of any biography depends 
upon the abundance of understandable (and therefore controlla- 
ble) sources. But the sources for the knowledge of Jesus’ life 
are few in number and meager in bulk. Although it was once 
thought that primitive sources might be identified in the gos- 
pels, this proved to be a passing phase of criticism. Another dis- 
credited notion is the idea that in the gospel materials the se- 
quence of events, motivations of deeds, and development of 
circumstances might be determined. While “lives”? based on 
this viewpoint were often interesting (some of them being ac- 
tually fanciful and romantic), such psychologizing is now recog- 
nized as only another of the ways of modernizing the story of 


Jesus. 
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The current form of scientific procedure in gospel research, 
which is necessarily fundamental to the study of the figure of 
Jesus, is a further development of the older ‘religious historical” 
method. Much which is of permanent value was produced by 
this older phase of study. It put beyond question the fact that 
religion is a matter of history and that Christianity is a phase 
of the general history of religion. The comparative studies, 
which minutely examined the Jewish and the Hellenistic back- 
grounds of emerging Christianity, assembled facts which are 
still valid and useful in modern applications; the nature of late 
Judaism was discovered and sympathetically delineated from 
its own sources. The Greek, Hellenistic, and Roman cults were 
similarly studied. These elements of Christianity’s background 
were indubitably shown to have been effective upon the emerg- 
ing Christian movement, and upon its leaders. 

The distinction between the earlier and the contemporary 
methods of the study of Jesus appears at this point: it is now 
apparent that it is not enough to recognize influences of en- 
vironment. What have come to be known as form criticism and 
the social-historical method act upon the thoroughgoing per- 
ception that the social processes in the rise of Christianity 
were actually producing factors in the lives of the people who 
brought the movement into being and in the complex develop- 
ments which occurred as it projected itself in common life. By 
the candid application of this perception the scholar is able to 
go back of hypothetical gospel sources to the traditions which 
are basic to them. Since these methods furnish him with criteria 
which make it possible to determine the relative primitivity of 
the various elements of the traditions, contemporary gospel re- 
search has placed in the hands of the scholar new tools with 
which to analyze and reorganize the sources for the study of 
Jesus. 

What is the figure which modern research offers as that of the 
Jesus who actually lived? First, it is a thoroughly Jewish Jesus 
who appears in modern research. There is considerable and 
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widespread agreement on this point, even among scholars who 
antedate or for some other reason do not make use of form criti- 
cism or social history. Naturally, there is disagreement in the 
details of the delineation of the Jewish Jesus. Happily, the day 
is past when it was a popular exercise to point out the failings 
and the errors of the Jews of Jesus’ day. It is now generally 
recognized that even though late Judaism was legalistic it was 
not therefore an inferior religion. It is known that the Jewish 
people accepted their code of Torah because they chose to do 
so, and that their discharge of its obligation gave them pleasure 
and joy. The full details of the ways of life in ancient Judaism 
are well known, so that it is readily possible to place the picture 
of Jesus against that background. 

But there is much discussion as to whether the typical Jew- 
ish way of life in Jesus’ day is to be found in the rabbinical 
sources only, or whether the apocalyptic literature must be 
taken into account. The bearing of this distinction becomes 
apparent when one asks whether Jesus was a religious person 
whose life and teaching were of ‘“‘this world”’ or whether he was 
an “otherworldly” apocalyptist. Did he expect people to live 
according to standards which were made normative by the 
force of codes of conduct, or were they to wait for God to re- 
make the world, living meanwhile according to an “interim 
ethic” which it was never expected that anyone would practice 
in the common life of a permanent order? 

This same distinction has another extremely important bear- 
ing. Doubtless the most difficult single problem of the life of 
Jesus is that of the so-called messianic consciousness. Obvious- 
ly one answer is inevitable when one regards the apocalyptic 
literature as source material for the study of typical Judaism. 
On this basis it might be concluded that all Jews avidly expect- 
ed the imminent end of the age, with a transcendental Messiah 
to usher in the new age as God’s agent. But from the non- 
apocalyptic sources quite a different picture emerges. An ac- 
tual example suggests it. In the reign of Hadrian one bar 
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Kozeba was heralded by some as Messiah; even the great and 
influential Rabbi Akiba accepted and promulgated the identi- 
fication. Considerable popular following was stirred, although 
much of this came simply from patriotic motivation. The nor- 
mal judgment, however, was expressed by his colleagues to 
Akiba: “Akiba, the grass will be growing upon your face before 
Messiah comes!” 

The point is that while all Jews maintained a messianic ex- 
pectation, since there was a basis for it in Scripture, it was by 
no means uniformly a specific, and certainly not usually an 
eager, expectation. As for the bearing of this upon the study of 
Jesus, it must be remembered that it was Jesus’ followers who 
were the ardent apocalyptists and messianists. It must be borne 
in mind that many elements in their expectation were mediated 
through reports of Jesus’ resurrection. When these facts are al- 
lowed to have their effect, the needed discount by scientific 
criticism may be made with ease and with some certainty. At 
all events, this is the reasonable basis for the widespread and 
growing judgment that Jesus was a Jew whose way of life was 
according to some pattern of legalism, and in whose view escha- 
tology, however it is to be understood, had a far more subordi- 
nate place than some of the early sources and many modern 
biographies suggest. 

It is to be concluded that the historic Jesus lived in accord- 
ance with traditional interpretations of Torah. He was the 
product of a Jewish home in which family life was typical of the 
reforms brought about by the extension of legalism. By train- 
ing and by habit Jesus was integrated into this Judaism. Like 
other Jewish boys, he was circumcised on the eighth day. Like 
other boys, he was taught Jewish lore. First and foremost, 
doubtless, was the habituation of his behavior to the customs 
of the home. Thus he learned that food must be prepared ina 
certain specified way, and that certain things were not done and 
other things done differently on Sabbath. He witnessed and 
participated in the ritual acts of the household. He learned his 
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prayers and imbibed an early knowledge of the stories of heroes 
of ancient times. He memorized and otherwise learned the con- 
tent of Scripture. Then outside the home he learned to do what 
his parents and other people of their group did. When they 
engaged in some specially called fast, he fasted with them. 
When the solemn memorial of the flight from Egypt was ob- 
served, he shared in the family’s ritual. When the joyous feasts 
were held, he remembered the occasions which were celebrated 
and happily shared in the festivities. When the one universally 
required day of fasting came, he, too, was conscious of the vi- 
carious act which was performed by the robed high priest in 
distant Jerusalem. 

There is every indication that the synagogue played its usual- 
ly effective role in the case of Jesus. When the time for informed 
and intelligent acceptance of responsibility to observe Torah 
came, Jesus was prepared for it by such teaching as the public 
meetings and the sessions of the synagogue school afforded. He 
read Scripture; doubtless this came from his attendance at syna- 
gogue and synagogue school. In this there is to be seen pro- 
found influence of lay Judaism; the synagogue was a lay, not a 
priestly, institution; in it Jesus learned from people many of 
whom were like his father, although a few were of more ad- 
vanced education. Thus as a layman Jesus came to regard it as 
an honor to be invited to read the lesson for the day. He found 
it to be his duty, on occasion, to offer the plain and homely com- 
ments which were made in the address which was part of the 
synagogue service. The prayers and ritual acts and the funda- 
mental habit of attendance were acquired. 

As Jesus grew to maturity he thus had a long background of 
practice in observing Torah. It is highly significant that while 
gospel stories represent Jewish opponents as objecting to the 
behavior of Jesus’ followers with reference to certain customs, 
they do not suggest that objection was made to Jesus’ own be- 
havior. It is said, for example, that his disciples did not fast, but 
no statement is made that he did not. The story is told that 
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some of his followers ate without ritual hand-washing, but it is 
not suggested that Jesus ate with common hands. His follow- 
ers were alleged to have broken law in preparing food while 
walking through grain fields on Sabbath, but no objection is 
made to Jesus in the story. Furthermore, the gospel stories 
about Sabbath observance do not involve the general point that 
Jesus did not keep Sabbath, but the debatable point whether he 
kept it correctly. 

The essential matter is the religious attitude: if Jesus lived 
in fundamental compatibility with the Judaism of his day, it is 
relatively unimportant to what degree or in what particular 
way he kept Torah. There was sufficient difference in common 
practice to make it understandable that he lived as some certain 
group did, even though others lived differently. There is gen- 
eral agreement that Jesus did live in such basic compatibility. 

But when the attempt is made to classify Jesus with some one 
of the known groups of the Jewish people of his time, a wide 
difference of opinion again emerges. One extreme view regards 
him as one of the “people of the land,” and proceeds to idealize 
these as pious people who were exploited and despised by the 
strict legalists, so that they are supposed to have been groaning 
under the heavy burden of the law and were eager to respond 
en masse to such a message of freedom as Jesus is fancifully 
supposed to have brought. This notion, however, fails to sur- 
vive the tests of historical accuracy. On the other hand, the 
view that Jesus was a Pharisee is also maintained; this is much 
more defensible than the romantic picture of him as one of the 
submerged tenth. The significant point is that particular groups 
differed from one another in their customs; all accepting the 
principle that life must be lived according to Torah, particular 
individuals, leaders, and groups developed their own definitions 
of the proper way to keep it. This was true of Pharisees, as it 
was of other Jews. It was possible for Jesus to have been a loyal 
Jew and yet to have lived and defended a pattern of custom 
which differed from the patterns held by other equally loyal Jews. 
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When one considers the career of Jesus it is important to re- 
member that his “‘public work” was in no sense a professional 
matter. The authenticated professional religious leaders in his 
day were the priests and the scribes. But one had to be born of a 
priestly family to become a priest, and formally educated to 
be a scribe or a rabbi. Jesus could not have become a priest, 
and he lacked the training and the certification to be a scribe or 
a rabbi. His ‘‘work,” then, was his life. The usual Jew was 
deeply religious; Jesus, it will be remembered, was an artisan, 
and only as a layman expressed himself in his “teaching.” If, 
as the sources unite in saying, he had “disciples” whom he 
“taught,” these terms must be understood in the nonprofession- 
al, lay sense. 

Reference to Jesus’ teaching suggests many difficult problems. 
One is to determine what he taught—not all the sayings ascribed 
to him in the gospels survive the tests of historicity; the quan- 
tum which survives critical scrutiny differs widely with the par- 
ticular scholar or with the critical method which is used. How- 
ever, the most important question is that of the nature of the 
teaching, with a consequent implication which shall be dis- 
cussed presently. It is logically inescapable that whatever is 
identified as historical in the traditions of Jesus’ teaching must, 
like his life, be fundamentally and thoroughly Jewish. The 
copious exhibits of parallels between gospel sayings and Jewish 
sources clearly establish this. Inevitably this suggests the 
question of originality: If a parallel to everything which Jesus 
taught can be discovered in Jewish literature, how can it be 
said that Jesus was an original teacher? Much of the relevance 
of this query is obviated when it is kept in mind that Jesus’ 
teaching was not the product of a professional activity but the 
practical by-product of a layman’s religious living. 

Thus there comes the inescapable conclusion, as modern re- 
search applied its own methods to the study of Jesus, that cer- 


tainty in detailed information about his career and teaching 1s 
hardly to be expected. Exponents of form criticism and social 
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history are unwilling to affirm sequences of events in Jesus’ 
life, to allege cause-effect relations in events and developments, 
or to express judgments of the motivation of occurrences in his 
life and of content in his teaching. It is recognized not merely 
that source materials are too fragmentary for this, but also that 
in the sources the details of time, place, and circumstance have 
every appearance of being secondary features added to the 
primitive stories by the gospel writers. Indeed, when it is per- 
ceived that such order as the story of Jesus possesses was given 
it by the Marcan gospel, and when it is fully realized that the 
Marcan, no less than the Johannine, gospel interprets the story 
of Jesus, the basis for any such procedure is gone. Modern 
methods may offer some hope that the general features of the 
historical Jesus can be discovered, but they afford slight hope 
that his biography can be written. 

The one element which furnishes an exception to this is the 
narrative of the Passion. In the available sources for the know]- 
edge of this part of the story the topographical and the chrono- 
logical details seem to be essential. But even here the gospel 
story is so replete with special interests that the elements of the 
narrative must be closely interrogated. For example, what was 
the actual cause of Jesus’ death? The gospels, for reasons quite 
evident when the history of Christianity in the Roman world 
is known, found it advantageous to exculpate the Roman ad- 
ministration, and at the same time to place the responsibility 
for the tragedy wholly upon the Jewish people and their leaders. 
It is a tragic fact that, although convincing proof of the con- 
trary may be adduced, the suggestion of the gospels remains 
effective. There can be no doubt that Jesus was a victim—one 
of many—of a situation of political tension in which he main- 
tained the normal pharisaic disregard of politics in his central 
emphasis upon the religious life. 

These various aspects of the features of the historical Jesus 


may be seen in recent studies of Jesus’ life or message by ex- 
ponents of the modern methods of research. Best known in 
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America is Jesus: A New Biography, by Shirley Jackson Case. 
A work published several years ago in German under the title 
Jesus, by Rudolf Bultmann, is now available in English as 
Jesus and the Word. A brief study, which deserves to be better 
known, is the article “Jesus Christ” in the current edition of the 
encyclopedia Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. This is 
by K. L. Schmidt. The works of Bultmann and Schmidt apply 
the method of form criticism. Martin Dibelius, the other lead- 
ing exponent of this method, has not offered a specific study of 
Jesus, but his judgments and evaluations appear in his book, 
Evangelium und Welt, and are briefly summarized in an article, 
“Jesus in Contemporary German Theology,” in the Journal of 
Religion (X1, No. 2, [1931] 179-211). 

Of these works it is apparent that Dean Case’s is the only 
thoroughly objective attempt to depict the historical Jesus. 
While the German works utilize characteristic method to at- 
tain this result, they do something in addition. The difference 
is instructive; it raises a final question. This is the question of 
the value of the historic Jesus. As was remarked previously 
with reference to Jesus’ message, there is an important problem 
which was reserved for discussion here. It is this: If modern 
scientific method enables the scholar to discover the historic 
Jesus, and to restate the authentic survivals of his messages, of 
what use for religion today is the teaching of Jesus? 

This problem emerges in all the works mentioned. Each 
scholar has a characteristic answer. They agree generally that 
Jesus is to be understood very much as has been sketched here; 
they agree that late Judaism furnishes the criteria by which 
the historic Jesus is to be discovered in the mixed sources; they 
agree that the Greco-Roman environments enable the student 
to distinguish the elements which Jesus’ followers added to the 
‘growing tradition from the primitive features of the actual 
figure of Jesus. But Dean Case is the only one of these scholars 
to maintain the strict logic of historical method. He consistent- 
ly refers the student to the historical Jesus and to him only as 
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that part of the basis of a modern Christianity which the figure 
of Jesus furnishes. The religious messages and attitudes of the 
Jesus of history, not the overlay presented by devotion, tradi- 
tion, or ecclesiasticism, are the values to which the modern 
disciple should turn. 

On the other hand, the German theologians seek and find 
a significance of Jesus which goes beyond the limited categories 
of history. Bultmann and Schmidt make considerable use of 
the dialectic (commonly called the Barthian) theology to show 
that there was more in Jesus than the strictly historical. Bult- 
mann emphasizes that Jesus’ message (which he apparently 
thinks can be recovered more readily than can the data of his 
biography) was and is God’s word. To be sure, it is a little con- 
fusing to approach Bultmann’s Jesus after becoming familiar 
with his work on the history of the gospel tradition (one of the 
standard handbooks of form criticism). Die Geschichte der 
synoptischen Tradition is notoriously negative and skeptical; it 
identifies only the barest minimum of the stories of Jesus as 
authentic. Then to find in his book, Jesus, extensive blocks of 
didactic materials which are used as though they are regarded as 
authentic makes one wonder whether Bultmann has not sur- 
rendered much of the critical standard to which he rigidly held 
himself in his analysis of the gospel materials. 

Dibelius is in no sense inconsistent. He never treats as 
though it were historical a datum which his method has shown 
to be unhistorical. He does, however, make use of a theological 
viewpoint which enables him to regard certain data as histori- 
cal, others as more than historical (the difference between 
geschichtliche and iibergeschichtliche in his own terminology). It 
is confusing, or at least difficult, to understand what makes the 
datum in the one case merely historical and in the other more 
than historical. Naturally, the merely historical elements were 
conditioning factors which had no further significance for con- 
tinuing Christianity; what grew out of the life and work of 
Jesus was based upon the more than historical elements, as 
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Dibelius sees it. This goes beyond the figure of the historical 
Jesus. But in this Dibelius is not inconsistent. When he pro- 
ceeds to show that Jesus in later tradition was a figure whose 
significance was more than and different from the historical 
Jesus, and when he points out that this figure had particular 
value for developing Christianity, he has assumed at these 
points the role of the theologian as distinct from that of the 
historian. 

It is not surprising that a significance which is greater than 
the merely historical is sought. When one scrutinizes the figure 
of Jesus which emerges as the result of modern research, a com- 
mon impression is that this is a small, meager Jesus. So thor- 
oughly is he integrated into the Judaism of his time that very 
little appears as distinctive in his personal religious life, and 
little as original in his authentic teaching. The question is in- 
evitably raised: Is the historical Jesus adequate and sufficient 
for modern religion? Is the historical Jesus a sufficient basis 
for modern theological reconstruction? 

To be sure, this is a question which the New Testament 
scholar and the historian may well eschew. It is outside the 
range of their scientific interests. It is an area in which their 
methods and processes do not apply. However, the student of 
the New Testament is usually a religious person who has some 
practical interest in modern, as well as an academic interest in 
ancient, Christianity. It is practically impossible for him to 
refrain from dealing with this problem. 

To be sure, one may perceive, accept, and act upon a current 
trend in philosophical reconstruction in theology. There is an 
evident lessening of emphasis upon Jesus in favor of a more pop- 
ular interest in the attempt to understand the nature of God. 
Certainly Jesus has a lesser place in current theology than he 
had in older theologies. In fact, it is possible to get along with- 
out Jesus as a basic theological value; Judaism, unitarian, and 
certain liberal theologies illustrate this. There are worthy reli- 
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gious formulations in which Jesus is not essential, either as a 
metaphysical value or as a sanction for an ethic. 

However, it is unlikely that Jesus will be abandoned in re- 
constructions of theology. Yet it is hardly satisfactory in logic 
to offer as an ultimate religious or theological value the figure 
sketched by modern research. Is the solution offered by Bult- 
mann and Schmidt the proper one? The extent to which the 
dialectical theology is, as a descriptive epithet suggests, “crisis” 
theology, so conditioned by current issues that it will cease to 
have significance when the issues pass, renders this improbable. 
It does not appear that Bultmann and Schmidt, in their appli- 
cations of the dialectical theology, have contributed anything 
which will outlive the theology of Barth. 

There is, however, still another possibility open to the stu- 
dent who desires to discover the historical Jesus and at the 
same time to understand the later and the present religious 
values of Jesus in the history of Christianity. He may make a 
thoroughgoing distinction between the historical Jesus and 
those figures of Jesus which have been created by various Chris- 
tian groups in the successive ages of Christianity’s adaptation 
to environment. This enables him to see that the major, and, 
indeed, very nearly the only connection which the Jesus who 
actually lived has had with subsequent Christianity is as a reli- 
gious object which has been variously interpreted in Christian- 
ity’s history. He thus discovers that Jesus has been a symbol 
for the many idealisms of Christian groups in many different 
times and places. It is the symbolic Jesus, the Jesus who has 
become all things to all men, who has been made the sanction 
for the many ethics produced in evolving Christianity. This is 
the Christ—or, rather, these are the Christs—of faith and devo- 
tion. Each particular Christ may be seen in each case to differ 
greatly from the Jesus who actually lived those centuries ago in 
Palestine. 

Thus the student can understand the changes which produced 
from the historical Jesus the protean figures of Jesus in Chris- 
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tian thought and devotion. Can he then make use of Jesus in 
his reconstruction of theology? To be sure, if, like a modern 
Paul, he senses these distinctions and deliberately prefers the 
symbolic to the historic Jesus, he may readily work out a prag- 
matic use of Jesus. But will the candid recognition that it has 
been the symbolic, rather than the historical, Jesus who has been 
the inspiration of Christian idealism permit continued appeal 
to and use of him in the future? 

Be these things as they must be, modern gospel research has 
made its contribution toward the discovery of the Jesus who 
lived. Without affirming that its results are final or that its 
figure of Jesus will long endure, it offers its picture of Jesus for 
the public to examine, to ponder, and to use. 
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THE SEMINARY PROFESSOR AND NEW 
TESTAMENT RESEARCH 


CLYO JACKSON 


HE scholar engaged in research is indifferent to the 
results of his special investigation; with detachment 
he pushes forward his inquiry enthusiastically, asking 
only that he be able to maintain to the end the scientist’s love of 
truth. He puts aside as best he can any vestige of traditional 
bias or ulterior consideration or wishful thinking that might 
hinder him in his work and that might make him inhospitable 
to unwelcome discovery; as check on his own observations he 
takes account of what the astronomer calls “the personal equa- 
tion.” This is the scientist’s high faith that it is better for all 
mankind to know reality than to be deceived by appearances. 
That method of study has entered all fields of knowledge, 
theology last of all, it may be. Now, to the denomination em- 
ploying hiin the task of the theological professor is not research, 
but rather is it the training of ministers. The seminary in- 
structor, on the other hand, pursues his task in the only way he 
knows—namely, in the spirit and method of the research work- 
er. As a result he comes now and again upon tentative findings 
which seem to cut across his inherited faith. Further research 
sets the new in better perspective; his religious life may be en- 
tiched by the disturbing data, or he may find that he must re- 
vise the intellectual apprehension of his religious life, i.e., he 
may find that he must revise his theology. While he is resolving 
the difficulty which his research has put upon him, what hap- 
pens to his teaching? 
New Testament scholars through these years of the twen- 
tieth century have disturbed the equanimity of Christian min- 
isters by a major discovery—the discovery that the early Chris- 


tians of Palestine had been Jews and in consequence they had 
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brought into the new group their Palestinian heritage; the dis- 
covery that the Jewish Christians of Corinth had had a some- 
what different background and that the non-Jewish members 
of the same group had come out of a very different environ- 
ment. The problem of environmental adaptation, so foreign 
hitherto to the Christian minister’s thinking was now ines- 
capable. Zealous scholars seized upon one or other of these 
molding forces in the effort to find the satisfying explanation of 
the rise of the new religion. To some, Christianity was essen- 
tially the natural development of Judaism, either apocalyp- 
ticism or rabbinism; to others, it was a mystery religion mediat- 
ing salvation through the magically efficacious sacraments. The 
delicate difficulty always before the seminary instructor will be 
seen in the way in which he has sought to integrate the new with 
the old. Earlier judgments are now being revised; not one or 
the other but both Judaism and Hellenism entered into the de- 
veloping life of the new group; the resulting Christian cultus 
soon eclipsed either and was greater than the sum of both. 

As soon as the Jewish background was discovered, its sig- 
nificance was obvious to all. Kautzsch in 1900 and Charles in 
1913 had made accessible the literary remains of the Jewish 
people of the period just prior to the rise of Christianity. This 
inter-Testament literature mirrored a vigorous and varied reli- 
gious life; there were people and ideas one does not meet in the 
Old Testament—Sadducee, Pharisee, Roman soldier, hated tax 
collector, Son of Man, Messiah of royal line or of supernatural 
origin—and there were as well many features of the Old Testa- 
ment, such as the wise-man, who in proverbs and parables spoke 
words of advice on the conduct of life. In it all, however, the 
strangely new appealed; apocalyptic eschatology was thought 
to be the key to the understanding of Jesus and Paul. Schweitzer 
and Sanday gave impetus to the movement, and the influence of 
that emphasis has been far-reaching. 

In that very period which saw the recovery of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic of the time of Jesus, the World War broke upon us. In the 
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consequent suffering, which has left a horrid gash across our 
lives, the apocalyptic hope seemed to bring comfort to many; 
apocalypticism spoke from distress to distress. Through the 
war years the canonical apocalypse was searched for guidance 
and comfort. Professor A. S. Peake in his commentary, the 
Hartley Lecture for 1919, wrote thus: 

It had never been my intention to write a book on the Revelation of 
John, but [before the close of the war] I chose this subject as the one... . 
timely in the present conditions. .... The great vogue given to “con- 
tinuous-historical”’ interpretations by the European war makes it a mat- 
ter of duty to explain why this whole system is to be repudiated both in 
principle and in detail and in all its forms.* 

Similarly the volumes in the International Critical Commentary 
on this book witness to the interest generally in apocalyptic. 
Canon R. H. Charles wrote in the Introduction: 

The publication of this commentary has been delayed in manifold 
ways by the War. But these delays have only served to adjourn its pub- 
lication to the fittest year in which it could see light, that is, the year that 
has witnessed the overthrow of the greatest conspiracy against right that 
has occurred in the history of the world, and at the same time the greatest 
fulfilment of the prophecy of the apocalypse.? 


In this country out of “the stirring events of recent times’ Pro- 
fessor S. J. Case in the year the United States entered the war 
described the situation thus: 


In the name of religion, it is maintained that human efforts to make the 
present world a safer and better place in which to live are wholly mis- 
guided. On the contrary, God is said to will that conditions shall grow 
constantly worse as the hour of impending doom approaches.’ 


These war years pushed the Jewish background of apocalyptic 
to the fore. 

Professor E. F. Scott realized the disturbing nature of this 
for the preacher. He wrote: 

While contending, it may be with a somewhat one-sided emphasis, for 
the apocalyptic view, I have tried to maintain throughout that the perma- 


* The Revelation of John (London, 1920), pp. vi and viii. 
2 The Revelation of St. John, I, xv. 3 The Millennial Hope (1917), p. v. 
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nent validity of the Christian Gospel is in no way affected by the par- 
ticular frame-work in which it was at first given..... I find it difficult 
to understand why His message should be supposed to lose its value be- 
cause it happened to be proclaimed in terms of Jewish eschatology.‘ 


The reason why some thought the Christian minister’s mes- 
sage had thereby lost its value is obvious: If Jesus had thought 
himself the apocalyptic Messiah shortly to come again upon the 
clouds in power and glory, even within the lifetime of some who 
heard him, time had shown that in that he was mistaken. Such 
confession seemed to undermine the preacher’s authoritative 
word. The tragic events of the war saddened the lives of mil- 
lions, and many grasped at any ray of hope. The apocalyptic 
preacher found a sympathetic hearing. 

But the New Testament scholar kept to his task, and after a 
quarter of a century of research he views the thoroughgoing 
apocalyptic of Schweitzer with reserve. This is not the place to 
list the factors which have led New Testament scholars to mod- 
ify their views; suffice it to indicate the change in view. In 1910 
a New Testament scholar to whom we are all indebted wrote: 
“Criticism is gradually settling towards the conviction that the 
apocalyptic element is not merely accidental to our Lord’s 
teaching, but is all-pervading and determinative.’’s 

Recently, Professor E. F. Scott has modified this earlier judg- 
ment of his thus: 


A generation ago, when the importance of the apocalyptic was first 
recognized, this side of his [Jesus’s ]Jthought was magnified almost to the 
exclusion of every other..... We have grown aware, for one thing, that 
much of the apocalyptic color of the Gospels is due not to Jesus but to the 


later church... .. There is a sound instinct behind the aversion with 
which many people still regard the apocalyptic reading of the Gospels. 


We rightly feel that Jesus, however we must explain him, was not a fanati- 
cal dreamer.° 

It is little cause for wonder, then, if during these years of un- 
certainty for scholars, the minister, who must find something 


4 The Kingdom and the Messiah (1911), p. vi. 5 [bid., p. v. 
© The Kingdom of God in the New Testament (1931), pp. 58, 60. 
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to preach week by week, something for people who come to 
church disturbed by world-events and who bring, many of 
them, a large vestige of the traditional conception of inspira- 
tion, has wavered or kept silence in this regard.? To use this 
literature of the first century, a literature which bears the 
marks of that age, for a twentieth-century people is part of the 
preacher’s task. The preacher cannot maintain the impersonal 
detachment of the scientist. 

A like dilemma presented itself to the Christian minister 
through the scholar’s recovery of the hellenistic background. 
Christianity could not be confined to Palestine any more than 
Judaism could be, but extra-Palestinian Judaism did not harbor 
the new religion long. At Corinth, where and at the time when 
the first bit of Christian writing that has survived was done, 
Paul had begun his ministry in the synagogue, after his custom; 
but he was soon out of the Jewish synagogue and was using in- 
stead the schoolhouse of Tyrannus “when that lecture-hall was 
free,” to adapt the Codex Bezae gloss. Thus twenty years after 
the death of Jesus, Christianity and Judaism were parting com- 
pany. 

To do into Greek the Aramaic sayings of Jesus which the 
primitive Church had preserved was the difficult task which the 
widening horizons had put upon the early Christian preachers. 
In that they would no doubt unconsciously color their transla- 
tion by their own cultural background, just as the Septuagint 
translators had done. 

More potent in influence upon the new religion than language 


7 The churches of the province of Alberta are suffering from that silence now; a situa- 
tion comparable to the distress which the war occasioned has resulted, in large areas of 


western Canada, from the years of drought. Through these years from his “Prophetic 
Bible Institute” in Calgary Mr. William Aberhart has preached his apocalyptic funda- 
mentalism over the air. He was until last August the principal of the largest high school 
in the province. His ‘Voice of the Prairies” was the most familiar broadcast Sunday 
afternoons and brought hope to many disheartened. When the economic suffering in- 
creased, he turned to social credit as a remedy. Though he became premier in August 
last, he still preaches over the air every Sunday afternoon or evening. Through these 
years the churches have been largely silent on the question of the apocalyptic. 
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would be the impact of the pagan world with its picturesque and 
varied religious rites. Harnack’s often-quoted words about 
Christianity being a Greek movement for the first two centuries 
has reference to more than language. The interaction of the 
practices of one worshiping community upon the practices of 
another has been observed in modern missionary activities; the 
Commission of Appraisal has set down their judgment that 
“‘whenever two vigorous religions are in contact, each will tend 
to borrow from the other—terms, usages, ideas, even gods and 
articles of faith.”* Hinduism and Buddhism, they report, show 
a readiness to appropriate Christian ideas and methods such as 
modes of worship, preaching, Sunday schools, hymns, etc., 
learned from the missionary. A situation pregnant with like re- 
sults was present in the early decades of the Christian Era. 
The discovery of this aspect of the extra-Palestinian environ- 
ment of early Christianity was intoxicating. Of the many reli- 
gious forces the mystery religions seemed peculiarly close to 
Christian cult practices; originally, nature religions in which 
were celebrated the miracle of returning spring and the conse- 
quent revival of all nature with the promise of fertility to the 
soil after the dreary winter, the mysteries disclosed to the 
novitiate through the initiatory rites the meaning of life and 
death. The dramatic portrayal of the sufferings of the god, the 
baptismal cleansing, the sacred meal—all seemed to anticipate 
the crux of the Christian gospel. Startled by the parallels some 
New Testament scholars saw the Christianity even of Paul as a 
mystery religion, a religion which gave to its devotees through 
magical sacraments the assurance of salvation and the promise 
of a blessed immortality. Paul may have had no thought of ap- 
propriating such pagan concepts; the people to whom he spoke 
must have understood him in the way they had been accus- 
tomed to understand similar religious rites with which they 
were familiar: Paul’s “mystery” (I Cor. 15:51) and baptism for 


8 Commission of Appraisal, W. E. Hocking, chairman, Re-thinking Missions (1932), 
pp. 43 f. 
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the dead (I Cor. 15:29), and the sacred meal, which had had 
tragic consequences for some (I Cor. 11:29), are details which 
might suggest that Paul’s Christianity was a mystery religion. 
Apparently, Christian baptism was being performed for the 
dead, and some had died because they had partaken of the 
“Lord’s meal” unworthily; the sacred elements had become as 
poison to them, like opium, medicine for some but poison for 
others. 

Early in the second century Ignatius. had spoken of the 
bread of the Lord’s Supper as the ‘‘medicine of immortality, the 
antidote that we should not die but live forever in Jesus Christ” 
(Eph., chap. 20). Justin (ca. 150) noted that in the practice of 
the church after the eucharist “‘a portion is sent to those who are 
absent.” Justin was aware of the parallel for he accuses the 
devotees of Mithra of imitating Christian usage: “The wicked 
devils have imitated [this rite] in the mysteries of Mithras, com- 
manding the same thing to be done. For you either know or can 
learn that bread and a cup of water are placed in the mystic 
rites of one who is being initiated” (First Apology, chap. |xvii). 

The writings of Professor K. Lake twenty-five years ago 
would leave the impression that he regarded the Christianity of 
Paul as a mystery religion, which by magical processes provided 
an antitoxin against mortality: 

Christianity has not borrowed from the Mystery Religions, because it 
was always, at least in Europe, a Mystery Religion itself. 


The main feature was that they [Church members at Corinth] all 
accepted Christianity as a Mystery Religion, which really could do what 
the other Mystery Religions pretended to do. Jesus was to the Corinthi- 
ans the Redeemer-God, who had passed through death to life, and offered 
participation in this new life to those who shared in the mysteries which 
He offered. These mysteries were Baptism and the Eucharist, and there 
was unanimity in Corinth as to their central importance. 


Baptism is, for St. Paul and his readers, universally and unquestion- 
ingly accepted as a “mystery” or sacrament which works ex opere operato. 
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The student of religions is inclined to dispute the exclusive claim of 
the Christian sacraments on the ground that the same claim can be sub- 
stantiated by other Mystery Religions.° 

To Professor Lake, as to Professor E. F. Scott, students of the 
New Testament are under obligation; but in 1934 Professor 
Lake wrote thus: 

Paul and John seem to be taking opposite sides in the question whether 
men are God’s children by nature, or become so sacramentally. John 
certainly thought that sacramental regeneration is universally needed. 
Did Paul think so? I scarcely believe it, though Paul’s converts may have 
done so.” 

It is not possible here to indicate the reasons which have led 
many New Testament scholars to this more considered judg- 
ment of Professor Lake’s as to the significance of the hellenistic 
environment. It would seem that Paul had been critical of 
many items in primitive Christianity which had come from 
Judaism—the Judaism he knew so well—but he was generous 
in his appreciation of gentile modes of religious expression, even 
uncritical, until he came to clash with gnosticism. 

I am not suggesting that either Professor E. F. Scott or Pro- 
fessor Lake twenty-five years ago spoke prematurely. Their 
enthusiastic advocacy of apocalypticism and of the sacramental 
nature of early Christianity brought both problems out into the 
open and materially helped in the solution; neither background 
alone will account for the new religion, nor will both together, 
although both made significant contributions. Clothes, Carlyle 
has said, give us individuality, but they do not make the man; 
the ‘Jewish old-clothes of Christianity,” to appropriate his 
figure, and the Greek felt hats, which Antiochus would require 
all to wear (II Macc. 4:12—the petasus) were “threatening to 
make clothes-screens” of the reality. Much in Christianity is 
obviously from Judaism, and much comes from the Graeco- 
Roman environment; Christianity, though, is not an amalgam, 


9 Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (2d ed., 1914), pp. 215, 233, 385, and 435. 
10 Paul, His Heritage and Legacy (1934), pp. 106 f. 
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not a mosaic, but a distinct phenomenon in the spiritual life of 
men. “It is not to be confused,” to quote from Professor C. H. 
Dodd’s inaugural lecture at Cambridge last June, “with any- 
thing else, however close its resemblance may be, in certain 
respects, to other spiritual movements, and however real its 
affinities with them.’’" 

Such details in the new religion as suggest a relationship with 
other worshiping groups took on a convincing reality because 
they were attached to historical personality—a feature not pres- 
ent e.g., in the cults of Mithra or Osiris; the high demands 
Jesus asked of others seemed not too hard for him, and his 
thought of God—that God himself should seek out men—has 
seemed so revolutionary. Into that religious society which de- 
veloped were drawn people of different backgrounds, education, 
needs, and outlook; although ‘‘Jew and Greek”’ they were con- 
scious of a spiritual unity. The literary deposit of that spiritual 
movement is the New Testament—the sayings of Jesus which 
were remembered and handed on, tales about him and the early 
disciples, letters which show the early Church trying to live in 
different and trying situations in the spirit they had learned 
from him, sermons and tracts, hymns and liturgies. In it all 
there runs a unity not lost in its apocalypticism and its hellen- 
ism. 
Thus in these two particulars, through the work of the New 
Testament scholar, the Christian minister emerges from these 
years of hesitation and unrest with a freedom and conviction 
not his heretofore. In New Testament study we stand at the 
end of an era, in a position comparable to that of the Old Testa- 
ment scholars at the close of last century. It was the literary 
critic who appreciated the literary and historical reading of the 
Old Testament and who first saw its implications; Matthew 
Arnold’s Literature and Dogma appeared in 1873; William Rob- 
ertson Smith’s article on the Bible, published in 1875 in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (gth ed.), led to his removal from the 


" The Present Task in New Testament Studies (1936), p. 35. 
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Hebrew Chair at Free Church College, Aberdeen, in 1881. And 
through the remaining years of the century the Old Testament 
was the storm center of Biblical criticism. But the clock could 
not be turned back. Scholars like George Adam Smith showed 
ministers how to use the Old Testament in the pulpit.” Men 
whom we know as New Testament experts, like Sanday and 
Bacon and Porter, began their work in the Old Testament field. 
Inevitably that way of reading the Old Testament as /ilerature, 
conditioned by the age which saw the various strata come into 
being, and not as dogma—items of doctrine which must be be- 
lieved—came to be applied to the New Testament. 

And as the last generation of the nineteenth century was sad- 
ly perturbed by the historical and literary study of the Old 
Testament, so the first generation of the twentieth century has 
been apprehensive of the effects of our scientific and humanistic 
reading of the New. The genetic and analytical criticism of 
these twenty-five years has made it desirable that New Testa- 
ment scholars now put together the results of their findings. 
Professor Dodd, succeeding Professor F. C. Burkitt at Cam- 
bridge, pleaded for better interpretation: 


The ideal interpreter would be one who has entered into that strange 
first-century world, has felt its whole strangeness, has sojourned in it 
until he has lived himself into it, thinking and feeling as one of those to 
whom the Gospel first came; and who will then return into our world, 
and give to the truth he has discerned a body out of the stuff of our own 
thought.8 


His predecessor, although he thought that much remained still 
to be done, did not think that the next generation would be 
greatly interested in historical research. He wrote: 


I cannot help feeling that there will come a time in the not very distant 
future when the direct investigation of these early days of Christianity 
will have come to a standstill, when the task of re-writing the beginnings 

1 The Preaching of the Old Testament (1893); also J. E. McFadyen, Old Testament 


Criticism and the Christian Church (1903); so, too, George Adam Smith, on Jsaiah (2 
vols.) in ‘“The Expositor’s Bible” and The Minor Prophets (2 vols.). 


13 Op. cit., p. 40. 
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of the Christian Society will have been carried as far as the materials at 
our disposal will carry us..... The process will not go on forever: .... 
the supply of fresh materials is not likely to continue indefinitely. .... 
The bright, intelligent young man, whose interest in Religion has kept 
him from becoming an engineer, or a geologist, now tends to take up the 
Philosophy of Religion with Psychology. 

Professor Lake asked him why the world was less interested 
in textual and critical problems now. Burkitt answered: 

It is not because our generation failed or because it has finished its 
task. But it has established the positions which are important. ... . Each 
generation performs its task; we did other things than our fathers and our 
children have other things to do than we. Our fathers collected facts and 
documents; we tried to get behind documents, and understand history; 
our children will try to grapple with psychology. But there is one thing 
common to all generations. We believe in scholarship, that is to say, in 
the recognition of our ignorance.'s 

So far as New Testament research is concerned, we do stand 
as at the end of an era; the task of helping the minister to use 
the New Testament in the light of the discoveries of these years 
is upon the seminary professor as a generation ago a like service 
was performed by Old Testament scholars. 

But he must keep to his research; I frankly confess that I am 
in a quandary in regard to “form criticism.”” I recognize that 
this new study has given a human aspect to the gospel writers. 
The counting of words was mechanical and made the gospel 
writers seem so too; the hope of finding the quintessence of 
Jesus’s teaching in Q or Proto-Luke is gone. But I cannot yet 
bring myself to think that these writers were so confused about 
the general order of the events of Jesus’s life and the situation of 
early Christianity within Palestine and without as the theory 
implies. 

It would appear that the seminary professor is committed to 
research. One could wish that the church would attract the 
best minds, for in the seminary the theological student must 

™ F.C. Burkitt, Christian Beginnings, pp. 140-42. 

5 Journal of Biblical Literature, LV (1936), 19. 
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take his chances. As the minister looks to the scholar for help 
in mediating the new, so the sincere student has a right to ex- 
pect from the professor some direction during the trying days 
when he feels himself without a home, when the old edifice of 
his faith which he thought so impregnable has crumbled, and 
when he has not yet come into the new. In the process he may 
lose his way; his faith should be sufficiently intelligent and ro- 
bust to withstand any disillusionment, which may come from 
looking at the facts of history and of life. 


St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 
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Das Geschlecht der Gottheit. By ALFRED BERTHOLET. 1934. 33 pages. 
Die Mutter als religidses Symbol. By KuRT LEESE. 1934. 47 pages. 
Theologische Anthropologie im Abriss. By GERHARDT KUHLMANN. 1935. 

43 pages. 

Gesetz und Schipfung im Neuen Testament. By GUNTHER BORNKAMM. 
1934. 28 pages. (“Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher Vortrige und 
Schriften aus dem Gebiet der Theologie und Religionsgeschichte,” 
Nos. 173, 174, 180, 175.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
Each Rm. 1.50. 

Even the most academic German writings bow today before the pre- 
vailing winds of doctrine. Each of these four monographs sways to one 
or more of the popular currents. Das Geschlecht der Gottheit is least 
affected, although it treats a theme which is now in vogue. Professor 
Bertholet’s thesis rests upon philological studies, but utilizes sociological 
and psychological evidence derived from them. Viewing these data in the 
aggregate, he concludes that the ascription of gender to deity is structur- 
ally, if not chronologically, an interpolation. The idea of divine person- 
ality is therefore not of primary significance for religion, though it has 
strongly influenced the historical course of religious development. Under- 
lying all personalized gods is the conception of a supersensuous power 
which is genderless. As a religion develops, however, there appears an 
increasingly distinct tendency to limit this basic notion to a single gender 
conformable to some natural pattern. For demonstration of an early 
stage in this process, Professor Bertholet refers to primitive phenomena of 
double-gendered deities or gods whose gender is unknown to the wor- 
shiper. 

Dr. Kurt Leese calls attention specifically to feminine aspects of reli- 
gious symbolism. He prefaces this particular study with a declaration of 
his position. The true “Protestant,” according to Dr. Leese, will dis- 
tinguish himself from “biblical,” ““Reformation” and “Idealistic’”’ associa- 
tions by virtue of the fact that in him a new “heathen” awakening to the 
natural actuality of life has taken place. Obligations to unimpeachable 
dogmatic beliefs no longer bind him. He will appropriate the right of 
freest criticism. Heathendom and Christendom, Reformation and Idealis- 
tic philosophy, must be thoroughly renovated in him. The exposition 
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which follows was designed to enrich this conception of the “Protestant” 
man. 

Die Mutter als religiéses Symbol reminds one in an erudite fashion of 
ideology which such men as Professor Ernst Bergmann would revive in a 
Nationalkirche. The author disclaims any intention of undertaking a 
historical treatment of the subject, but offers a profusion of illustrative 
material to further his consideration of the nature and value of the 
feminine in religious symbolism. 

The point of departure for Dr. Leese’s argument is an analysis of the 
origin and character of religion which corresponds essentially to that of 
Rudolf Otto. From this he moves into a discussion of the role played by 
Mother Earth in ancient cults and in the expression of representative 
moderns, especially Nietzsche’s contemporary, Johann Jakob Bachofen. 
The author gives special attention to the use of the mother-symbol by 
Goethe, Ludwig Klages, and Hermann Hesse. 

Inquiring into its significance for Christianity, Dr. Leese observes 
several important distinctions between Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Through an idealized Mother Church and devotion to the Mother of 
Jesus, Catholicism has honored motherhood in its religious symbolism. 
The Protestant heritage of Luther and Calvin is a father-religion. 

Even the Old Testament ideas of God included feminine characteris- 
tics; these were more explicitly united to the masculine in the New Testa- 
ment conceptions. But the mother-symbol received its due especially 
from the German mystics Eckehart and Béhmes, and this was true like- 
wise of Schleiermacher. Dr. Leese cites the “pious atheist,’’ Nietzsche, 
as recognizing the fundamental importance of this symbol with reference 
to nature and to the state. The author concludes with a stress upon the 
indispensable character of the feminine, which implies feeling as con- 
trasted with the active, masculine will and provides its necessary counter- 
part. 

The Theologische Anthropologie im Abriss of Dr. Gerhardt Kuhlmann 
is not an empirical, ethnological inquiry but the attempt to formulate a 
metaphysical view of the nature of man. Renouncing all the objective 
techniques based upon sense experience, it rests its case on introspection. 

According to the analysis, Vitality is basic; this denotes an ineffable 
Something which is the source of all being. Manis the highest animal, but 
he is also the God who can comprehend his existence in a cosmos. This 
fact inspired the Platonic belief in a transcendent realm of Ideas to which 
he belonged. That conception of a perfect realm, standing over against 
the brutalities and imperfections of earthly life as an ideal norm, was 
actually the creation of his own intelligence. 
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Man learns by ceaseless self-reflection to live in a comprehensible 
world. With respect to cosmic meaning, he makes for himself, in some 
form or other, an intelligible transcendence. The Christian world-view, 
however, demands his humility before God. Under a sense of compulsion 
to conform his will to God’s will, his erstwhile transcendence is usurped. 
But that transcendence gave him a self-conscious existence in the first 
place; man is transcendent in his imaginary world. All talk of God is 
really but lyrical expression of a feeling of dependence, though it pertains 
to the sphere in which man’s own power is at the strongest. 

Ultimately, man comes to a recognition of the figurative character of 
such theology and equips himself with a critical theology (in which 
theological anthropology participates). Then, without the assistance of an 
external grace, he turns back upon himself to find grace in an actual 
society. 

By nature he is restless, and the essential feature of his historical life is 
the will to power. The conception of God signifies mutuality, community, 
society. The will expressed as God seeks this goal. But a true sense of 
social relationship comes when it is not directed to a third party such as 
God. Real community is only found among men themselves by virtue of 
their metaphysical unity. In such a corporate selfhood the individual 
limitations find their completion. 

A striking contrast to this view is provided by Giinther Bornkamm’s 
Gesetz und Schépfung im Neuen Testament. This study is concerned with 
what the New Testament has to say about law and Creation. It looks to 
the New Testament for answers to contemporary problems. For Born- 
kamm the relation of law and Creation assumes an immediacy of interest 
in the light of the present German situation. It is tied up with questions 
of folk and preaching, religious and political loyalties, church and state. 

The author affirms as characteristic of the Jewish Law that it has 
never in any way been understood as a Folk Law on the basis of biological 
unity. On the contrary, it is Torah, the specific, legal requirement of God 
and manifestation of his sovereign will. By means of this Law, Israel 
was established as a special people. In contrast to the codes which bound 
together other peoples, it was called the Covenant. The life of the people 
hung on obedience to the Law; their own particular national obligations 
were determined by it. 

Although natural, social regulations were established with reference to 
this Law, it was never assumed that these might be derived from the 
ever accessible voice of God in individual revelation. It stood alone as 
God’s free, supernatural word. The Law summoned men not to itself but 
to God, and only through this obedience did it insure his attachment to 
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the nation. It did not appeal to men on the natural grounds of Creation: 
“Become what you are.” 

In the revelation of his Law, God did not tie himself to this world or 
speak of a different character for each people, but gave his will in a 
direct and absolute fashion. This Law ‘“‘has its peculiar significance in 
saving man from the world, from interest in a self-sufficient spiritual 
culture, to bind him in obedience under the otherworldly power of 
God.” 

Jesus referred to this Law; not a jot of it was to be taken away; he 
came to fulfil it. Jesus did not sanction a lex naturalis. Natural law can- 
not pass for the Law of God, but the Law of God has reflections in natural 
law. That is to say, Creation points beyond itself to the Creator. 

Paul found the secret of Law and Creation in Jesus Christ. Belief in 
Christ comprises the knowledge of the purpose and end of Creation. 
Before the wil] of God man has become sinful, so that he can no Jonger 
return to God; but now God in Jesus Christ has come back to him and 
has clothed him with justification. There is, therefore, no further contra- 
diction for the preaching of the church between Law and Gospel, and for 
her confession of faith no other doctrine of Creation than belief in the 
Creator who has led the old Creation into the new through Jesus Christ. 
Of this the church is witness. 

All four of these monographs, in their respective spheres, display the 
strong metaphysical interests which traditionally characterize the Ger- 
man mind. But the colorings are drawn largely from an environment 
of current import. Thus, a religious significance is attached to the func- 
tions of womanhood and motherhood. There are many references to 
Indo-Germanic religions. Ancient Teutonic concepts are featured, 
though in some cases filtered through a lens of present inclinations. 
Traditions of the German mystics, of Schopenhauer and of Nietzsche 
receive attention. Emotion is yoked with will as the ideal team. An 
ontological basis for social solidarity is sought in terms of naturalistic 
Idealism. And finally a voice of the opposition, echoing a Reformation 
tone, is heard challenging the dominant trends of philosophy and politics 
in the name of an otherworldly God. 


Colgate University Horace J. NICKELS 


John Defends the Gospel. By ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark, 1936. 173 pages. $1.50. 

Professor Colwell has written an interesting and valuable book on the 
Fourth Gospel. One cannot read it and dismiss it with the statement: 
“The Fourth Gospel once more.” For, while the approach to the document 
which the author takes is not entirely new, the volume forms the most 
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thorough application of its method which has yet been made. For many 
years students of this Gospel have been of the opinion that there were, in 
addition to the avowed general purpose, a number of subsidiary aims 
which when understood gave meaning to much that was otherwise difficult 
and obscure. But our author approaches the Gospel from the standpoint 
of the apologetic interests which early Christianity could not escape as it 
interpreted the central figure of the movement in various categories. It 
is common knowledge that some of the claims made on behalf of this 
figure were met by slanderous denial and distortion, and thus Christian 
leaders had a defensive task on their hands. 

The specific matters concerning Jesus against which Dr. Colwell 
considers the Gospel to array its forces are: magic as an explanation of 
the alleged miracles, membership in the sect which followed John the 
Baptist, his Jewish origin and limitations, his limitations as a human 
being, his association with and friendship for ‘‘sinners,” his criminality 
as suggested and implied by certain factors in his death. Christianity in 
general is defended against the charge that it was a superstition with 
revolutionary tendencies. The presentation of this Gospel as an apolo- 
getic against these various matters is well done and reveals a careful and 
skilful use of source material, both that of the document itself and that 
existent in the works of certain Christian apologists. It will be difficult 
to refuse assent to most of the positions taken by the author in the first 
seven chapters of his work. These chapters form a distinct contribution 
to the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel and investigators of that 
document will take it into consideration in future studies, This reviewer 
welcomes this product of the method of “social” interpretation of the 
various books of the New Testament. 

The latter part of the book, consisting of a chapter on ‘John Alle- 
gorizes the Gospel” and one on “The First Readers of the Fourth Gospel,” 
seems to bear marks of haste in preparation for publication. The author 
does not move here, especially in the former of these chapters, with the 
sure step which characterizes the earlier sections of the volume. It is an 
impossible task adequately to present the matters inherent in a treat- 
ment of the “allegorizing” of the Christian message within ten pages. 
But certain clear insights impel one to hope that some day Professor 
Colwell will develop that chapter into a complete work. Meantime his 
timely and stimulating study will need to be supplemented by such an 
interpretation as the brilliant and profound discussion of Wilhelm Heit- 
miiller in Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments. 

ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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The Four Gospels of Karahissar, Vol. 1: History and Text. By ERNEST 
CapMAN CotweELL. Vol. II, The Cycle of Text Illustrations. By HAROLD 
R. WiLLoucuBy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. xv+ 
268 pages, 13 plates; xxxvi+494 pages, 137 plates. $10 and $20. 
The four gospels of Kardhissar (accent on antepenult) form a codex 

which is a distinguished member of a very small group of profusely illus- 

trated Greek gospel manuscripts. This manuscript was brought from 

Karahissar, in northern Turkey, to St. Petersburg about the middle of the 

last century and is catalogued Leningrad Greek 105. It is a companion 

piece to the Rockefeller McCormick manuscript, and like it, seems to 
have been written in the imperial scriptorium of Michael VIII Paleologus, 

emperor in Nicea in the years 1259-60 and in Constantinople 1260-82. 

As a background for the whole history and structure of this manuscript 

stands the striking devotion of Eastern Christendom to icons. It was in- 

tended for a show piece and picture-book rather than for reading. The 
present two-volume study of the four gospels of Karahissar is a monument 
to scholarship and a storehouse of various kinds of source materials, all 
meticulously described and catalogued. It is primarily and appropriately 
a study of Byzantine art, but also contains much of interest to the general 
historian of Western civilization, to the student of the history of the Greek 
language, to the text critic, the paleographer, and the bibliophile. As 
specimens of the modern bookmaker’s art, these two volumes are, except 
for the absence of colors in the plates, worthy of their subject matter. 
The first and smaller volume is mainly devoted to paleography and 
text, though it contains an interesting summary of the history of the 
manuscript and summaries of fields treated at length in Volume II. (The 
second volume likewise contains summaries of the contents of the first, 
so that each is more or less a of complete unit.) In one of the earlier 
chapters considerable space is devoted to detailed discussion of the manu- 
script’s many interesting pilgrim colophons. Where, except in the papyri 
can one achieve such delightful contact with the everyday Greek of the 
past as he came from far and near to bow down in reverence before this 
holy book of icons? To two or three minor points only must exception be 
taken. In the transcription on page 68, of Sophronia’s entries, the two 
nu’s before the two occurrences of xadoypea and the two attached to the 
ends of auaprodn should be upsilons. Therefore the translation on the 
opposite page should read “the nun” instead of “a nun.” The statement 
on page 70 that “John is an indeclinable noun for Sophronia” is wrong. 

Numerous modern Greek masculines in -ys have the oblique cases in -7. 

Sophronia merely placed her ’Toavys in this common colloquial category. 

The only misplaced accent noted is on @péAecav, page 37. The same mis- 
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take is repeated on page 47 of Volume II. In attempting to date the 
manuscript by its paleography, Professor Colwell employs a statistical 
method by which he hopes to overcome the great difficulty which has 
always been felt in dating minuscule manuscripts of this period. The rela- 
tive frequency of variant forms of certain letters in dated manuscripts is 
tabulated and a regular gradation of frequencies detected. The detailed 
treatment of text is accompanied by full and complete collations. Two 
features may be noted: first, the fact that the scribes were concerned 
rather exclusively with calligraphy and hardly at all with exemplars and 
accuracy of transcription; second, the giving of considerable credit to 
von Soden, offering some justification of his much-criticized textual 
studies. The indexes are: first, of persons and subjects; second, of manu- 
scripts arranged geographically; and, third, of manuscripts arranged in 
the order of Gregory’s notation. Finally, there are nine plates of the text 
of this and other similar manuscripts and four plates of Karahissar 
colophons. 

Volume II makes, for the most part, more interesting reading. Its 
main feature is the devotion of a separate chapter to each of the fifty- 
seven text illustrations and eight portraits. Among the many interesting 
phases treated in these chapters may be mentioned: the pagan models 
employed by Christian artists, even in portraiture; the detailed system of 
symbolic representation in gospel illustration; the bizarre colors of the 
miniatures; the ritualistic influence, particularly through the lectionary 
system; the relation of this art to mosaic and other forms of Christian 
art; historical and textual criticism of the gospel texts involved; and the 
influence of New Testament apocrypha, with their more developed leg- 
ends, on the content of Christian art and tradition. The art of Leningrad 
105 is, on the whole, shown to be relatively original and restrained, some- 
times to the point of severity. In the back of the volume are bound 137 
halftone plates reproducing each Karahissar illustration and, for com- 
parison, showing on the page opposite each the same scene as represented 
elsewhere in Byzantine art. In connection with Professor Willoughby’s 
discussion of the unique double miniature of folio 67r, the upper showing 
the women at the empty tomb and the lower Christ helping Adam out 
of the grave, a much more obvious association of the two miniatures may 
be suggested. One who has joined in the singing of the endlessly repeated 
Orthodox Easter hymn 

Xpuords avéorn &k verp&v Oavatry Oavarov maracas 

kal rots & Tots uynuace {why xapiodpevos 
can hardly escape recalling it when he contemplates these two scenes, for 
the upper is a representation of the first line and the lower of the second. 
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One frequently wishes the official orthography of Turkey might be em- 
ployed by foreign scholars in their rendering of Turkish names. A similar 
desire may be expressed with regard to Greek terms. As an example may 
be cited the latinization of A\éyxn on page 178 of Volume II. The form 
“lonhe” has some sanction in usage, but is both defective and ambiguous. 
On page 75, as the first word of the last paragraph, “the” instead of ‘“‘a” 
must have been intended. Approximately the first fifth of the second 
volume is occupied by the following items: an introduction by Mlle 
Sirarpie Der Nersessian; careful descriptions of the content and structure 
of the manuscript; summaries of the colophonic, paleographical, and 
textual discussions of Volume I; a brief treatment of the calligraphy; and 
discussions of the artists’ technique. One could wish the fine art of 
Byzantine calligraphy had been treated as thoroughly as most other 
features of this splendid study. 

One of the most interesting and valuable features of the whole work 
is the demonstration of the way historical studies may be furthered by 
co-ordination of art criticism, paleography, text criticism, and colophon 


study. 
J. MERLE RIFE 


Muskingum College 


Five Centuries of Religion, Vol. III: Getting and Spending. By G. G. 
Coutton. (“Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought.”) 
Cambridge: University Press; or New York: Macmillan, 1936. li+ 
747 pages. $12.50. 

Dr. Coulton’s critical researches in medieval history attain cumulative 
excellence in his Five Centuries of Religion. The third volume, suggestively 
entitled Getting and Spending, illumines the everyday life of the average 
monk in relation to the complex economic milieu of which he was ines- 
capably a part. The scholarly study and fresh translation of primary 
documents become for Dr. Coulton an adventurous exploration into the 
neglected realm of the “common life.” The reader of such a warm human 
work is permitted more than a passing glimpse into the typical humor, 
tragedy, and routine experience of the medieval claisterer. Herein ap- 
pears much that is characteristic of medieval church life in general. Here, 
too, is revealed average human nature conditioned by circumstances often 
widely different from ours, but not foreign to some of the problems which 
are the lot of the ordinary modern man. One sees, with the author’s ready 
aid, the circumstances out of which life was born, fortunes were built, 
souls were compromised, and revenues were guaranteed. There emerges 
gradually a clear pattern of development by which these cloistered men 
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and their pristine ideal of poverty were insidiously undermined by insti- 
tutional complexities and growing proprietas. 

The immediate purpose of this volume is to indicate the varied sources 
of monastic income and the checkered career of monastic expenditure in 
the period from A.D. 1000 to 1500. In the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose the author renders an even greater service. He reveals a great battle 
front on which monastic ideals of poverty, once commanded by the 
church, succumb to the pressure of current economic acquisitiveness 
boldly participated in by Rome itself. 

A vast amount of contemporary material, fairly weighted and inter- 
preted, indicates the manner in which typical monasteries sought to make 
themselves economically secure. Representative endowment processes 
are described. Financial and legal complications growing out of burial 
privileges accorded wealthy seculars are reviewed. There is close scrutiny 
of the monks’ practice of collecting, in advance, sizeable revenues for the 
saying of masses for the dead. The monks frequently fell far in arrears 
with, and often neglected entirely, the service for which they were paid. 
The further prostitution of masses is suggested by a contemporary charge 
that some monks “offered to pay their gambling debts by saying a cer- 
tain number of masses” (p. 83). Three significant chapters show the 
high place accorded relics in medieval worship and the manner in which 
the procuration, sale, forgery, and forceful disposition of relics gave rise 
to “high finance.” Recognition is also given the unsavory practice of 
appropriation. Monks thereby arrogated to themselves the revenues from 
parish churches for services which they did not perform other than 
through vicars. 

Contemporaries castigated the relaxation of discipline and the subtle 
rationalizations by which private property and growing trade were al- 
lowed to defeat the ideals of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Dr. Coul- 
ton, in one of his strongest sections, shows the scope and detail of such 
monastic dealings. Monasteries obtained secular properties through un- 
scrupulous pressure and small cash outlays. The “religious” did a thriv- 
ing business in wine and ale. The Cistercians, who promoted a profitable 
wool trade, were charged with “‘sending their lay-brethren about the 
country to buy cheap and sell dear” (p. 269). “Indeed, their own records 
show them as merchants on an enormous scale; it may be said without 
exaggeration, as part founders of modern capitalism” (p. 269). Sharp 
bargains and usurious practices are attributed to the monks. They were 
hated and sued for a variety of practices, among which were questionable 
horse-selling and donkey-trading (p. 251). The monastic profession was 
unable to withstand the temptations offered by urban investment and 
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growing commerce. Monkish banking, at times profitable for the com- 
munity, too often followed the usurious example of papal officers. Monks 
and friars appear frequently as pardon-mongers; they even share in the 
profits from commercialized vice (pp. 286 and 310). Thus does economic 
involvement set a stage upon which the monk plays too frequently the 
part of capitalist lord rather than that of poor friend to the common man. 

Yet expenditures tended to outstrip income. Feudal vandalism, pro- 
tection fees, slipshod bookkeeping, ill-advised building programs, and 
extravagant administrators took their toll. Litigations and papal exac- 
tions likewise invited bankruptcies. The book closes with a considera- 
tion of dwindling numbers, debt, and the attempt at retrenchment and 
restoration. 

This work profits decidedly from a detailed Table of Contents, a good 
Bibliography, and generous illustrative matter. The documentation, 
appendixes, and Index are invaluable. Dr. Coulton modestly regards 
his book as “less a history than materials for history ....” (p. 596). 
Yet he has forever obligated all those who would have a sound basis upon 
which to reconstruct the actual life of the average monk and medieval 


man. 
Ray C. Petry 


McPherson College 


The Great Chain of Being: A Study of the History of an Idea. By ARTHUR 
O. Lovejoy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1936. 
ix+373 pages. $4.00. 

In this book (the William James lectures delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1933) Professor Lovejoy manifests a breadth of research which 
brings a large proportion of the literature of Europe, theological, philo- 
sophical, scientific, and general, from the Greeks to the early nineteenth 
century, to his ready command. Indeed the book is an illumination of 
the philosophic background of literature. 

In reply to critics of Appearance and Reality, F. H. Bradley stated the 
foundation principle of his philosophy—that it sought a satisfaction of the 
intellect. The Great Chain of Being is an account of the operation of this 
principle, the satisfaction of the intellect, in the pre-Hegelian world back 
to its rise in Plato, where, in the Republic, the intellect soars above the 
world to the Form of Forms, the Idea of the Good, and, in the Timaeus, 
makes its own return journey in the Creative Urge to the lower world 
again. But the Intellectual rest found in the Form of Forms and the satis- 
faction, again, in conceiving a perfect plenitude—the chain of being— 
upon the “way down” give rise to a curious discrepancy. The term 
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“Good” for Plato, as in most Greek thought, denoted self-sufficiency. 
“The Good,” says Plato in the Philebus, “differs in its nature from every- 
thing else, in that the being who possesses it always and in all respects has 
the most perfect sufficiency and is never in need of any other thing.” 
But in this dialectic is a strange consequence: ‘‘the creatures’ add noth- 
ing to the self-sufficient fulness of the Good attained in God. Plato does 
not draw this consequence, but it is plainly implied and Aristotle makes it 
explicit—this endlessly repeated theorem of philosophical theologians in 
the West—God had no need of the world and is indifferent to all that goes 
on in it. 

But in this very transcendent Form of Forms Plato finds also the 
necessitating logical ground for the existence of this world. The Highest 
Good is devoid of envy. ‘He desired that everything should be as far as 
possible like Himself.” Hence a timeless and incorporial One becomes the 
logical ground as well as the dynamic source of the existence of a temporal 
and material and extremely multiple and variegated universe. To the 
question: “How many kinds of imperfect being shall this world con- 
tain?” the answer is “all kinds,” and we have the great chain of being 
with no link omitted. 

Thus was produced the matrix of many a conflict and inward variance 
in Western religious thought for the next two thousand years, and these 
conflicts were increased and intensified by the identification of the 
Platonic Form of Forms with the loving Father of primitive Christianity 
and by the consequent identification of his creation with the emanation 
from the neo-Platonic Absolute’s superabundance. Here rise the con- 
fusion of the flow of necessary cause and the free act of divine love; the 
conflict between the Scotist will of God and the Thomist necessity of 
divine reason; the optimism of the later seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries which reveled in realistic description of evils since they filled 
in the gradations of a world most full of being; the utter denial of progress 
in behalf of timeless plenitude; and then, as empirical difficulties arose, 
the definition of the chain of being in terms of a plenary temporal process. 
Add to these the discrepancy between two practical ideals: the imitation 
of a goodness which delights in diversity and the withdrawal from all 
“attachment to creatures.” There are, besides, some useful results and 
some apparent achievements which, however, prove temporary. There is, 
for instance, throughout these ages, until it breaks in confusion against 
new motives in Leibniz, the principle of sufficient reason—i.e., that all 
that is compossible is actual, together with the Spinozan necessity of the 
flow or emanation of the plenitude of forms from the world-ground; then 
there is an a priori science abetting the new cosmography of the seven- 
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teenth century and the biology of the eighteenth, in which the principle 
of plenitude peopled the infinite spaces with worlds and inhabitants in all 
stages of advancement and produced belief in biological continuity which 
supplied all missing links; finally—a point of odd interest—when the 
fuller urges of the Romantic revolt began to inundate the stale satisfac- 
tion of the intellect in the Enlightenment, the principle of plenitude it 
was that carried the German poets of the 70’s and 80’s back to Plotinus 
for the philosophic bases of the Romantic movement, and thus revealed 
within itself a weapon for its own destruction. For it was the romantic 
spirit in Schelling which, in a vigorous refutation of Jacobi, excluded the 
static Absolute and defined reality as Spiritual Urgency in which the 
Alpha is the implicit—love, feeling, urgency—and the Omega is the ex- 
plicit fulness aspired to, and thus the Creative Urge of the Timaeus at 
last wins out for the new age over the self-contained Form of Forms of 
the Republic. 

The book maintains a profound interest throughout and the issue is 
most impressive. Except for some curiously happy consequences hinted 
at above, the long and intricate history of this “presupposition of the 
complete intelligibility of the world” is “the history of a failure.’ It 
has an “instructive negative outcome,” and present philosophy is taking 
a reverse direction. 

But the book has deepened in one reader at least the feeling that ob- 
jects of the intellect trusted as realities, whether by monistic idealists or 
pluralistic realists, may still betray philosophy; that the bases of philoso- 
phy must be an immediate observation of the urgent spirit in its creation 
and ordering of values that, as “man joins and disjoins bodies, while the 
rest Nature transacts within,” thought must attain to an immediate 
empiricism which shall discover Nature at her creative task whether in 
mankind or in the emergent process in the world. 

Bruce W. BROTHERSTON 
Tufts College 


New Faith for Old: An Autobiography. By SHAILER MATHEWS. New 

York: Macmillan, 1936. 303 pages. $3.00. 

A good many autobiographies might well have been spared. But not 
this one. With sensible forthrightness, and without ostentation, Dean 
Mathews recounts the activities and experiences of a vigorous and fruit- 
ful life. The result is not only an admirable piece of self-portraiture but 
a discerning reflection of a period of American social and religious life 
already passing—not away but into another era which it has helped to 
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mold—a period of quite different perspective and temper, less confident, 
less idealistic, but by no means faithless to the task of “carrying on.” 

Shailer Mathews was born, grew up, and received his education in 
Maine, but found his pou sto, as so many enterprising New Englanders 
have, at that dynamic center of activity, good and evil, Chicago. The 
autobiography reveals him as primarily an educator—of exceptional ini- 
tiative and influence—rather than a teacher, a theologian, or a journalist, 
although he was all of these latter also, and that in a marked degree. Yet 
his ten talents as well as his major “functioning” were those of one called 
and committed to educational work. His ability as educator was exhibited 
not only as dean of the Divinity School of the’ University of Chicago— 
a position in which he showed administrative enterprise of a high order— 
but as a public religious educator-at-large. In the latter capacity he 
threw himself into his task with apostolic zeal and proved himself instant 
in season and out of season in teaching and preaching the gospel of an 
all-round well-directed education culminating in religion. Yet he was not 
opinionated, nor a mere “peripatetic loquacity” (to use his own phrase) 
but a forthright, tireless, indefatigable missioner of a better and broader 
education and of better methods to secure it. As author and editor Dr. 
Mathews was as aggressive and prolific as at his task of lecturer and 
organizer. His books and articles followed one another in rapid succession. 
For an estimate of his contribution to sociology and theology resort 
should be had to the Festschrift volume, Process in Religion, edited by Dr. 
Miles Krumbine, especially the chapter by Dr. Aubrey, “Theology and 
the Social Process.” 

The strong emphasis laid by Professor Mathews upon the neglected 
“socio-historical” (as Dr. Case terms it) aspect of theology, while it was 
contributive and needed, led him, in the judgment of the reviewer, to an 
inadequate appreciation of the autonomy of the Christian faith which has 
made it a creative factor of inestimable magnitude in molding history 
as well as giving it peculiar facility of adaptation to the cultural en- 
vironment. Approaching theology, as he did, from a vital interest in and 
an exceptional training (for that time) in sociology and history, and with- 
out a proportionate attention to philosophy, Dean Mathews could 
hardly be expected to do full justice to the metaphysical element in the- 
ology. It is only as this is kept in view that his real contribution to the 
understanding of the Christian religion can be rightly evaluated. 

Although Dean Mathews’ conception of religion is socially constituted 
and humanistic, it is too wide in scope to be less than cosmic in its in- 
clusiveness. Yet he fails to realize that his prevailingly social conception 
of religion and of God requires also a corresponding personalistic inter- 
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pretation to fulfil its implications. This, however, is the conviction of one 
who may be accused of overemphasis upon personality. 

The causes for which Shailer Mathews has spent his abundant energy 
and his fine intelligence are as worthy as they are urgent—academic 
freedom, racial brotherhood, church unity, internationalism, religious 
education, the social gospel. His service in all these directions has been 
as well directed and effective as it has been whole-souled and tireless. 
As president of the Federal Council of Churches he gave to this develop- 
ing organization progressive and efficient leadership. In his notable mis- 
sion to Japan with Dr. Sidney Gulick he did much to promote mutua 
understanding and good will and a truer understanding of the Christian 
motive actuating American churches toward the Japanese, 

The story of all this altruistic and well-directed activity, as he has told 
it, reveals the wearing effects of arduous experience in the long hard 
struggle for righteousness, the drag of indifference toward progressive 
advance, the evanescence of enthusiasm, above all the cool, calculating 
efficiency of hard-boiled politics and the inertia of the status quo against 
which the true modernist must contend. But in spite of all this the vet- 
eran toiler is undismayed and now surveys the whole field with undimin- 
ished courage and hopefulness. Very significant, and as full of the wisdom 
of years as of the spirit of youth, are his words at the close: 

I envy a generation that will be called upon to defend the individual from 
absorption into social process and to direct that process toward personal rather 
than economic efficiency. For I cannot doubt that in the future as in the past 
there will emerge that vicarious tenth which, according to its best intelligence, 
seeks at its own expense to democratize privilege and justify reliance upon love 
as an expression of that cosmic activity we know as God, To it I would say, 
as in the words of Alfred Noyes, Tycho Brahe said to Kepler: 

“Take thou the splendor, carry it out of sight 
Into the great new age I must not know 
Into the great new realm I must not tread.” 


JoHN WricGHT BUCKHAM 


Pacific School of Religion 


Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By Grorcre H. Mean, 
edited by Merritt H, Moore. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1926. xxxix-t+ 519 pages. $5.00. 

This book consists of the lectures of Professor Mead, taken from the 


stenographic notes of one of his students, delivered at the University of 


Chicago on the subject of the title (together with an Appendix on French 


philosophy in the nineteenth century). The flavor of informa), ora) 
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presentation is retained. It has certain decided advantages for the general 
reader: short, clear sentences; absence of the paraphernalia of scholar- 
ship, such as footnotes; and emphasis upon main trends. There are also, 
however, certain disadvantages, chief of which is the amount of repetition, 
valuable for a hearer but excessive for a reader (though the editor has 
eliminated some of it). This is even less necessary because of the very 
excellent summary of Professor Mead’s key principles of interpretation 
given by the editor in his Introduction. The references to proper names 
have apparently been quite carefully checked (though the reviewer no- 
ticed one bad slip, namely, Fischer—in the index, Emil Fischer, the 
chemist—for Fechner, of psychophysics, on pp. 481-82). 

The value of these lectures does not primarily lie in giving a ‘synoptic 
view” of nineteenth-century thought as a whole. Taken as such a view 
they are obviously full of gaps. In the field of philosophy alone (which 
was Professor Mead’s special interest), it is remarkable to find the com- 
plete omission of the German voluntarists (Schopenhauer, von Hartmann, 
Nietzsche), of the English agnostic-realists (Hamilton, Spencer), and of 
the positivists (Comte, Avenarius, Mach—Comte is discussed in the 
Appendix). Outside the field of philosophy there are some good discus- 
sions of social and economic thought (Marx and Fabian socialism) and of 
the theory of evolution, but little on nineteenth-century physical science 
and next to nothing in the fields of general literature and religious 
thought (e.g., the idealistic reconstruction of religion to meet the chal- 
lenge of science, as in Lotze, or the earlier influence of Hegel upon Ger- 
man theology). 

The value of these lectures is rather to be discovered in a number of 
provocative apercus in the form of new interpretations of well-known sub- 
jects. These are the result of the application of a number of Professor 
Mead’s instrumentalistic principles. Basically, there is his contention 
that a)] thought is a way of behaving, and specifically of reacting to re- 
solve a conflict between a new situation and old modes of action. This, 
of course, is a biologica) approach, and he extends it to include the meth- 
od of “research science.’ Modern science, Mead thinks, gained its faith 
in the rationality (i.e., uniformity) of nature from medieval theology, 
but it treats this rationality as a hypothesis, not as a dogma. It is always 
looking for particular exceptions to its general hypotheses, and then re- 
molding the latter so as to overcome the conflict. And this is true in the 
social sciences as wel) as in the physical, Societies have a biological 
setting: they must adjust to new situations that conflict with old insti- 
tutions. The very rise of a society is an evolutionary fact, It requires 


individuals who have been able, imaginatively, to play the role of an 
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“other,” and through this to take over the attitude of the community as 
a whole (cf. his Mind, Self, and Society). Thought itself always has its 
setting and source in the social situation. This Professor Mead illustrates 
in almost every thought-movement he discusses. 

Space limits prohibit even touching on Mead’s applications of these 
principles (some of which show great insight). But his lectures are an 
excellent illustration of his general historical principle, that the past 
exists only in our present reconstructions of it (cf. his The Philosophy of 
the Present). 

EVERETT W. HALL 


Stanford University 


Christian Worhip: Studies in Its History and Meaning. By MEMBERS OF 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE. Edited by NATHANIEL MickLEM. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; or New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. 259 
pages. $4.50. 

The revival of interest in historic Christian worship on the part of 
Protestants of non-liturgical communions is again evidenced by this 
volume of essays celebrating the Jubilee of Mansfield College, Oxford. 
The contributors, all of whom have been connected with the College at 
some time or other as teachers or students, include J. V. Bartlet, W. H. 
Cadman, C. J. Cadoux, C. H. Dodd, R. S. Franks, A. E. Garvie, T. W. 
Manson, A. G. Matthews, E. R. Micklem, N. Micklem, J. Moffatt, K. 
L. Parry, H. Wheeler Robinson, E. Shillito, and J. S. Whale. The studies 
are divided into biblical, historical, and contemporary sections, with an 
introductory chapter by Dr. Garvie on “The Philosophy of Worship.” 

The outlook of the book is conservative without being uncritical. 
Worship is conceived primarily as homage to God’s worth and the medium 
of receiving God’s word. The basic Calvinism of viewpoint is even more 
noticeable in the treatment of the sacraments. The authors are to be 
commended for devoting major attention to the meaning and significance 
of worship rather than to a history and analysis of its forms. In this re- 
* spect the volume complements Dr. W. D. Maxwell’s more recent An Out- 
line of Christian Worship; and the two books might very profitably be 
read together as affording the latest contribution of English Protestant 
scholarship to the subject of Christian worship. 

The volume suffers from some disproportion in content. Of this the 
editor is not unaware. The absence of any discussion of the worship of 
the Church of England is regrettable in view of the increasing influence of 
the Book of Common Prayer upon Free church worship in recent years. 
But there are other omissions more serious. For example, two essays are 
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devoted to Old Testament and Jewish backgrounds, but practically no 
attention is given to Gentile antecedents of Christian worship except 
occasional reference to “‘alien’’ influences from the mysteries. But the 
Christian Noyexy Ovola quite definitely had its counterpart in the Hellen- 
istic milieu as well as in Judaism. 

The Christian sacraments are derived from Jewish sources. Dr. 
Manson, who deals with the subject in some detail in his essay, “The 
Jewish Background,” admits the impossibility of reconciling the New Tes- 
tament accounts of the origin of the Eucharist. He rejects the Kiddish 
theory. The Markan dating he thinks nearer the truth; but there are 
difficulties in identifying the Last Supper with the Passover meal. The 
significance of the sacrament, so Dr. Manson thinks, is to be found in 
Jesus himself. The Supper was the last of a series of common meals of 
Jesus with his disciples, in which Jesus imparted a peculiar sense of fellow- 
ship recognizable in “the breaking of bread.” This interpretation, how- 
ever, only brings us back to the starting-point of the problem. The rite 
as it meets us in the New Testament is something more than ‘“‘a sacra- 
ment of brotherhood.” 

C. J. Cadoux’s essay is a spirited defense of Zwingli from common 
misunderstanding of the reformer’s interpretation of the Lord’s Supper as 
commemoration. Zwingli’s sacramental views have been unfairly de- 
preciated in favor of Calvin’s. Mr. Whale’s essay on Calvin is able. Had 
Calvin had his way at Geneva, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper would 
not have been separated from the sacrament of the preaching of the 
Word. And in that separation was sown the seed of much of the dispro- 
portionate emphasis in Protestant worship of Aeyéuevov at the expense of 
dpwvevor. 

In the essays dealing with contemporary aspects of the subject the 
principal problems center around extempore prayer and preaching. Mr. 
Parry seeks for Free church worship prayer which is sufficiently formal to 
safeguard against subjectivism but which at the same time will not hinder 
spontaneity and directness. He thus objects to the Prayer Book not for 
its “fixed form,” but for its “stereotyped content.” Preaching is called 
a sacrament by Mr. Shillito; and Mr. E. R. Micklem, with much the same 
idea, emphasizes it as the proclamation of the Word. The Word is God- 
given. These essays abound in many valuable practical suggestions and 
sound common sense. Not least among the many pertinent observations 
is Mr. Parry’s remark: “It is often said that worship is a preparation for 
life. It would perhaps be truer to say that life is a preparation for wor- 
ship.” 

MAsseEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
University of Chicago 
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A Faith for Today. By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1936. 284 pages. $2.00. 

This book is, above everything else, wise and useful. It is a brief com- 
pendium of Christian theology for the student and a vital, well-rounded 
statement of Christian faith for the lay reader. Those who prefer ex- 
tremes in thought or who make much of myth and paradox will not find 
this book congenial. It does not represent a distinctive point of view in 
the same way that books by Wieman or Niebuhr or Lewis do. It is a 
product of the liberal spirit at its best and it provides us with a version of 
liberalism which is purged of romantic optimism and any tendency toward 
Pantheism or subjectivism. Books which are extreme are more exciting 
but in the long run I am quite sure that it will be a book like this which 
will be seen to contain more truth. It would make for less confusion if the 
critics of liberalism would use this book as a foil instead of knocking down 
the straw man of a liberalism which has been abandoned by theologians. 

Professor Rall says something important on almost every question 
of Christian theology. The first part of the book deals with the roots of 
religion, the problem of religious knowledge, grounds for belief in God, 
and the relationship between science and religion. This is done in seventy- 
five pages. He summarizes here also the chief interpretations of the 
nature of Christianity. Then come several chapters on the idea of God. 
They are a strong statement of personalistic theism. Naturalism—the 
belief that the world of our experience is a self-sufficient order—is re- 
jected and the word supernaturalism is used guardedly to refer to the 
author’s belief that the “spirit that is in the world is more than the 
world.” While all power comes from God as the ground of existence, Pro- 
fessor Rall believes “God himself is strictly limited and conditioned in 
what he does.” He is conditioned by the order of things which is his own 
nature. He is conditioned by the ends which he sets and which limit 
the means which are possible. He is conditioned by his own character. 
“Our faith in the power of God is not belief in an irresistible force which 
God can wield like an army at the beck of an autocrat; it is faith that 
spirit is more than matter and good is mightier than evil and that God 
himself is good.” The chapter on the problem of evil follows familiar 
lines but it is as good a brief summary of the best that can be said on 
that subject as I know. 

The most important part of the book is the second half which deals 
with the idea of man and with the methods and the goal of salvation. 
In our preoccupation with the prior problems of philosophical theology we 
do not have many systematic attempts to restate the doctrines of man 
and salvation. Here Professor Rall is admirably balanced. He rejects 
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completely the Augustinian view of man which is being revived today 
in many quarters. He says: “If man is this utterly evil thing, lacking all 
vision of God, all desire for good, all capacity to respond, then he is no 
longer a moral person, but a mere thing, inert and impotent.” Salvation 
is thought of in inclusive terms as “the gaining of life, life at its richest 
and fullest, a life that is given to us as we enter into right relations with 
that world on which we depend.” We need to be saved not only from sin 
but from physical conditions which thwart personality and from fear and 
ignorance and the sense of futility. Christ is central in the process of 
salvation as the one through whom God approaches man most clearly 
and as the one from whose life and death a new spiritual epoch in history 
is dated. There is in this book a fine combination of theological theory 
and practical advice for personal living and especially for the life of 
worship. The chapter on prayer is one of the best. 

The last chapter of the book is on “A Social Faith.” Here the attempt 
is made to show what specifically Christianity means for society. It 
offers goals and principles, an authority which is greater than the author- 
ity of any social group, a faith in a living God who is at work on the side 
of social justice and peace, and social dynamic. This chapter taken by 
itself would suggest an inadequate emphasis upon the social responsibility 
of Christians but that emphasis is clear in every chapter. Dr. Rall is a 
theologian who never forgets the significance of theology for the problems 
of society and he writes about them with a prophetic spirit. 

Joun C. BENNETT 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


Seven Books of History against the Pagans: The A pology of Paulus Orosius. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes by Irvinc WoopwortHu 
RayMonD. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. ix+436 
pages. $4.50. 

The Meaning of History. By NicoLas BERDYAEV. New York: Scribner’s, 
1936. x-+224 pages. $3.00. 

The Interpretation of History. By Paut Tituicu. New York: Scribner’s, 
1936. xii+284 pages. $2.50. 

The Purpose of God. By W. R. Mattuews. New York: Scribner’s, 1936. 
xi+182 pages. $2.00. 

A new translation of Orosius—in fact, the first complete English 
rendering—is a very timely publication. A period of severe social and 
cultural disturbance has often stimulated religious thinkers to attempt an 
interpretation of the significance of the total historical process. The suc- 
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cessive calamities that befell the Hebrews in Palestine inspired their lead- 
ers to meditate upon the meaning of their national and racial experiences, 
and thus there arose a distinctive philosophy of history that was in- 
herited by early Christianity. In the course of past events one saw evi- 
dences of a continual struggle between the powers of good and evil, be- 
tween God and Satan. The ultimate ground of existence was believed 
to be good, but temporal phenomena were thought to have been largely 
under the domination of Satan, whose aggressions had grown increasingly 
bold and extensive. While God was supposed to have intervened in a 
unique manner at specific points in the historical process to reveal his 
will and his intention of effecting a final triumph over evil, the realization 
of God’s ultimate victory was not to be enacted on the contemporary 
stage, however long it might endure. He was not working by a slow 
process of amelioration to transform the continuing social order into a 
gradually emerging Kingdom of God. On the contrary, his triumph would 
be catastrophic. Suddenly he would break through anew into the de- 
generating stream of history, bringing to an end the present evil age and 
establishing a totally different order of existence. 

This eschatological philosophy of history had flourished in later Jewish 
thinking and, revised in conformity with new functions ascribed to Christ, 
it prevailed in early Christianity. Contemporary history, thus pessi- 
mistically interpreted, belonged to the age of Antichrist, while Christian 
optimism fixed its gaze on a new age to be inaugurated with Christ’s re- 
turn to end temporal history and introduce again the superhistorical 
régime of eternity. But as time tarried the Christian church became more 
congenially at home in the Roman world and was finally adopted by the 
state. God, it seemed, had intended to fulfil his purposes for mankind by 
operating within the contemporary social order to set up his kingdom by 
means of the ultimate triumph of the church on the plane of human his- 
tory. Thus Christian thinking became relatively optimistic with refer- 
ence to the contemporary historical process, while eschatological imagery 
remained as an inherited item of tradition but lost its vital significance. 
The church, ideally invisible yet concretely manifest in the powerful 
ecclesiastical institution, seemed a sufficient instrument for making God’s 
will regnant in the present world. The evils of life were to be gradually 
eliminated under the beneficent guidance of Christianity. 

Then came the terrific shock of the barbarian invasion, followed by the 
social and cultural collapse of the western Roman Empire. Earlier Chris- 
tian apologists had propounded the optimistic thesis that the ills of 
Roman society could be eliminated if the government would abandon the 
worship of the demonic heathen deities and render sole allegiance to the 
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true and all-powerful God of Christendom. But within less than a cen- 
tury after Christianity had been accepted by the emperors even the city 
of Rome itself had fallen a prey to the plundering barbarian army of 
Alaric. Critics of Christianity could, with a fair measure of plausibility, 
allege that the world had been growing worse rather than better under 
the promised protection of the Christian’s God, and loyal churchmen were 
impelled to rethink their philosophy of history. Augustine’s famous trea- 
tise entitled the City of God was produced in response to this demand. He 
refused to grow pessimistic about the contemporary scene, unhappy 
though it was, and comforted himself with the belief that the past re- 
vealed even worse calamities especially before the rise of Christianity. In 
demonstrating this thesis, Augustine drew his illustrations simply from 
Roman history prior to the birth of Christ and asked Orosius to test the 
theory by a survey of world-history from its beginnings down to the 
writer’s own day (A.D. 417). The result was the first universal history to 
come from the pen of a Christian writer who used extensively the works 
of his heathen predecessors but introduced into his interpretation the 
optimistic and providential type of philosophy of history that was to re- 
main dominant for centuries in Christian thinking. 

It is particularly fortunate that we now have in English a readable and 
accurate rendering of Orosius. Recent attempts to evaluate the meaning 
of history in view of present tendencies toward social disintegration, par- 
ticularly in certain European countries, will become more easily in- 
telligible if they are read side by side with Orosius’ proposed solution of 
the very similar problem faced by the Christian thinkers of his day. At 
that time certain fundamental elements of the problem were already 
clearly evident. Was human history a demonic interregnum, so to speak, 
during which God’s activity in the process was largely held in abeyance 
except for certain revelatory movements proleptically indicative of his- 
tory’s ultimate self-extinction in apocalyptic and eschatological thought? 
Orosius, deviating from earlier Christian views on the subject, answered 
this question in the negative. Or, again, were present distresses so shock- 
ing to the Christian’s historical perspective that the seemingly downward 
trend of the process, as witnessed in his own lifetime or in his own century, 
should be allowed to blind him to the upward trend of the total course of 
history viewed in the wider horizon of all the centuries? To this question, 
also, Orosius gave a negative answer and lamented the shortsightedness 
of those who failed to appreciate the patience of God. Orosius was guilty 
of adherence to the “cult of progress,” so vigorously fulminated against in 
some quarters today; but for him belief in progress was an integral part of 
his faith in God as the creator and ruler of the universe. Another basal 
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issue concerned the role of man in the making of history—the extent to 
which he might freely choose his course of action and the degree to which 
his choices were determinative for the outcome of the historical process. 
Orosius, writing under the tutelage of Augustine, allowed man the exercise 
of free will, but the Augustinian doctrine of divine absolutism rendered 
the making of history pre-eminently a providential rather than a human 
concern. Similarly, the significance of social organization and action in 
shaping the course of history was scarcely perceived by Orosius since the 
divinely operated ecclesiastical establishment was thought destined to 
supplant all other forms of social activity. 

Turning from the ancient treatise of Orosius to the modern work of 
Nicolas Berdyaev, one is struck by notable differences, yet there is a 
close similarity in the fundamental problems involved and in the motiva- 
tion for interpreting history. Berdyaev reads the meaning of the total 
course of history under the magnifying glass of calamities experienced by 
the Russian church as a result of the Bolshevik revolution, which has now 
driven this philosopher of the Russian Orthodox church into exile. The 
book is a translation of lectures delivered in Moscow at the Liberal 
Academy of Spiritual Culture in 1919-20 and, therefore, does not include 
in its survey an estimate of the more recent events in Europe. But its in- 
terpretation of history would not need to be essentially altered by the use 
of illustrative materials drawn from the last decade and a half in either 
Russia or Germany. Quite naturally, in conformity to his personal and 
social experience, Berdyaev reverts to Christian eschatological imagery 
for the pattern of his historical thinking. He cannot tolerate for a moment 
the idea of a gradually improving historical progress toward a more ideal 
state of existence. On the contrary, temporal history can be only the 
story of conflict and tragedy. But he so far retains his heritage of theo- 
logical thought from the Russian Orthodox church that he frames his 
philosophy of history in terms of an ultimate catastrophic fulfilment in the 
inauguration of a new world when “terrestrial” history will be swallowed 
up in “celestial” history with which it is inseparably linked both at the 
beginning and at the end. Thus one must be optimistic as to the ultimate 
outcome—that is, if one is a Christian eschatologist—but pessimistic as to 
the nature of the temporal process. 

We are told that the fundamentally tragic element in history belongs 
to both its celestial and terrestrial aspects and is in fact the only sure 
basis for a metaphysics of history. The evidence that conflict and tragic 
movement belong to the interior nature of God, as well as to the historical 
career of man, is found in the traditional Christian doctrine of the in- 
carnation. This is the symbol—or indeed the reality—that exhibits the 
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true spiritual dynamism of God breaking through into the temporal ma- 
terial world to share with fallen man the tragedies of his existence. The 
passion and sufferings of the divine Son of God reveal the inner nature of 
the Absolute represented by him and thus disclose in concrete imagery 
the nature of metaphysical reality more accurately than would be possible 
by any form of speculative dialectics. Hence the coming of Christ bridged 
the chasm between the metaphysical and the historical; in him they be- 
came united and identified. The incarnation binds the temporal to the 
eternal at both the beginning and the end of time, thereby making it 
possible to think of history as a mysterious process moving toward a 
catastrophic fulfilment at the end. This eschatological perspective is 
thought to be alone capable of injecting meaning and purpose into the 
confusion and tragedy of temporal events. They can have meaning only 
as they are linked in thought with eternal destiny, and in this sense a 
real philosophy of history is possible only within the range of Christian 
thinking as revealed in the unique event by which God, revealed in Christ, 
broke through the veil separating the eternal from the temporal. 

Berdyaev provides for man’s role in the making of history by affirming 
the doctrine of human freedom. This is not a freedom to determine the 
course of events but is a creative responsibility for choosing between 
spiritual realities and material ends. The natural man’s alienation from 
the spirit of God, his immersion in elemental nature, and his sense of 
bondage to fate had shackled his creative spiritual powers until the revela- 
tion in Christ restored the divine image in man and reinvested him with 
his lost divine sonship. Thus in Christianity a new era of history is in- 
augurated wherein man becomes a free-acting subject who wages war on 
the natural elements both within and outside of himself, but who does not 
look for victory within the limits of time. To attempt this type of success 
means re-enslavement to temporal and natural powers. The struggle be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual will, of necessity, always result in 
tragedy during the present aeon. This inevitable failure of terrestrial his- 
tory is the surest attestation of the higher calling and superhistorical 
destiny of mankind. The true progress and goal of human endeavor can be 
correctly apprehended only in terms of eschatology. 

The interpretation of history by Paul Tillich follows the same general 
pattern as that of Berdyaev, although the details of the exposition are 
quite different. The book brings together in English translation an epit- 
ome of different treatises that had appeared in Germany during the 
decade prior to 1933. Happily, an autobiographical sketch has been pre- 
fixed to the collection. In this the author indicates the personal bents and 
the historical occurrences that have been influential in shaping his think- 
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ing. He openly announces that he has reared his philosophy of history 
upon the basis of actual historical existence as experienced in the crises 
and catastrophes of the last three decades in Middle Europe. The experi- 
ence is doubly real for him in that he not only participated actively in the 
life within Germany during those crucial days but has now been forced 
into exile as a member of that German intellectual dispersion whose social 
and religious views proved displeasing to the Hitler régime. American 
readers, who have not shared the author’s background and fate, may, in 
spite of their sympathetic wish to understand, have difficulty in accepting 
the interpretation here presented. They do not find it ringing true to the 
actualities of their “historical existence’”—at least not until the descrip- 
tion of this “existence” has been so stretched and twisted that it can be 
fitted to the foreign pattern. But Tillich himself is not guilty of this 
offense; he abides strictly by the European scene. 

History is interpreted in terms of three sets of categories—philo- 
sophical, political, and theological. From the philosophical standpoint 
existence is defined in terms of a dual imagery of the conditioned and the 
unconditioned. The Unconditioned (the word is to be capitalized) is not, 
however, separable in time or action from the conditioned; the two are in 
a constant state of interaction, and the latter perpetually discloses the 
former. Temporal phenomena are always attended by tension, struggle, 
tragedy, and uncertainty from which there is no ultimate escape within 
concrete history. One must turn to metaphysics for the explanation of 
this situation. The experience of perplexity and crisis is thought to attest 
the existence of a basal metaphysical reality of inexhaustible, formless, 
and absolute being which man’s own historical experiences vaguely but 
positively disclose, although human thinking and logic cannot penetrate 
this mystery. It is known ultimately and truly only by intuition. Yet the 
essential truth is the same whether the experience serves to blind or to 
clarify our vision into the mysterious depths of the inexhaustible. The 
important fact for understanding its meaning is an awareness of the 
“abyss,” from which we too often falsely endeavor to divorce history. In 
the temper of Berdyaev we would say that “abysmal” and “terrestrial” 
history go constantly hand in hand. 

By defining the relation between the metaphysical absolute and finite 
existences in dynamic rather than static imagery, Tillich allows a place 
for human free will and responsibility in the making of history. There is 
said to be a perpetual force emanating from the “abyss’”—a dynamic that 
is mightily disturbing but never supernaturally directive—that is con- 
stantly form-creating and form-destroying, called by the author the 


“demonic.” This is not to be identified with the popular notion of the 
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satanic or with the primitive conception of spirits, whether good or evil. 
Rather it is a kind of impersonal cosmic urge breaking through from be- 
hind concrete existence to disturb constantly its equilibrium. This de- 
monic force is not opposed to the divine, as though a fierce conflict were 
being waged from above between two hostile powers. But it sets the stage 
for human decision. It is the genius of the demonic to be concerned with 
form, and of the divine to be concerned with inexhaustible unity of being. 
Man is “demonic” when engaged in the effort to give permanent validity 
to forms of political, social, or religious institutions or when he takes upon 
himself the responsibility for delimiting or defining God. God is thereby 
“demonized.”” What man should do, if he would be in accord with the 
divine and escape the demonic, is to surrender to the Unconditioned even 
though he perceives that it judges, destroys, and breaks him. 

History acquires absolute meaning—whether cultural, political, or 
religious—only when viewed in terms of the divine-demonic imagery. 
Thus history acquires a truly transcendental character reaching both 
backward and forward into eternity. The terrestrial scene is only an inter- 
lude filled with conflict, agony, and despair, where man, buffeted by 
transitory phenomena which he vainly tries to shape and control, is driven 
to the realization of his own futility in the presence of the divine judg- 
ment. Perceiving that the battle of the divine against the demonic cannot 
be won by works but is ultimately a matter of grace, by which alone 
salvation comes, man resigns himself in faith to the mysterious Uncondi- 
tioned that has to be sensed by intuition as the metaphysical basis of the 
total complexity of existential phenomena. Action on man’s part is still 
obligatory in order that he may keep alive and enlarge his consciousness 
of the divine, but activity becomes demonized when it is directed toward 
the establishment of would-be authoritative institutions—social, political, 
or religious—designed to effect salvation on the terrestrial plane. This 
consummation belongs not to time but to eternity. It is eschatological; it 
falls beyond time. Thus the pessimistic story of temporal history is trans- 
figured and transcendentalized by the magic of metaphysical dialectic. 

W. R. Matthews, dean of St. Paul’s in London, labors under no such 
heroic necessity as inspired the interpretations of history by Berdyaev 
and Tillich. The dean is not an exile from his home and kindred, the 
political institutions of his nation have not been suddenly torn up by the 
roots, and the church to which he belongs enjoys undisturbed a long- 
established prestige. When he reads history to discover its meaning, his 
experience offers no obstacle to believing still that God is in his heaven 
and all is well with the world. We shall neither blame nor praise the 
English interpreter for the attitude with which he approaches his task. It 
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is as proper for him to set his thinking into the framework of his distinc- 
tive “existential totality” as for a Russian or a German to pursue a similar 
course. But the result is a type of apologetic with which Christian tradi- 
tion has long been familiar and therefore it does not exhibit the novelty 
that marks the recent work of the Russian and German expositors. 

Dean Matthews’ volume consists of materials presented in a series of 
lectures delivered at the University of Glasgow early in the year 1935. 
The author aims to restate the grounds for belief in God as the source of 
the historical revelation from which the distinctive doctrines of Christian- 
ity are derived. A critical examination of the traditional argument from 
design, reviewed in the light of modern knowledge, results in a reaffirma- 
tion of belief in a universe where the purpose of God is being revealed in 
the processes of history. Dean Matthews would agree with Orosius that 
history on the terrestrial level is being directed by a divine Providence. 
There is progressive improvement, notwithstanding the reality of evil that 
hinders and sometimes seriously interrupts advancement. But these set- 
backs are relatively insignificant in the long-range vision of the divine pur- 
poses. Freedom of human personality also operates to effect the result, 
but this factor does not contradict God’s designs since he has purposed 
that man should have free will in order that he might share in the making 
of values. Man by nature, and much more by the grace of redemption, 
has been equipped to contribute toward the progress of history, notably 
in three spheres: the conquest of the material environment, the conquest 
of the self (moral and spiritual advancement), and the building of the 
social order. 

What, then, is the ultimate significance of history? Ideally it will be a 
Kingdom of God rather than a kingdom of men and will fall in eternity 
rather than in time. But this notion renders hardly more than lip service 
to eschatology (just as did Orosius), for that divine event is so remote, 
and the break between time and eternity is so denuded of catastrophic 
significance, that the idealized new order is virtually a continuation of the 
gradually evolving present. Even when the Kingdom of God has fully 
arrived it will still be a régime marked by the creative activity of per- 
sonalities as “agents and ministers of the fulfilment of the purposes of 
God in worlds not yet born.” 

The various authors whose works have been examined furnish a valu- 
able stimulus to thinking. By their example, if not by precept, they 
give new evidence upon the important fact that a philosophy of history, 
if it is to have significance for thinkers of any specific time and situation, 
must be closely integrated with the problem of existence in a definite 
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situation. And as situations change we may expect philosophies of history 
to vary in accordance with the experience and vision of the interpreters. 
ae ; Sutrtey JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 


Indian Thought and Its Development. By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. New 

York: Holt, 1936. xiit272 pages. $2.50. 

For Albert Schweitzer, the philosopher, all thought is ultimately con- 
cerned with the problem of how man can attain to spiritual union with 
infinite Being. Relative to this problem two great forms of spiritual atti- 
tude have emerged in the history of reflection. One which is world- and 
life-affirming, urging service to fellow-men and the improvement of con- 
ditions of life in this world through ethical activity, has predominated in 
the world-views of the Occident. The other, more conspicuously char- 
acteristic of the Orient, issues in philosophies of world- and life-negation, 
urging union with pure Being through mystical rather than through 
ethical experience. No profound thought in either East or West, however, 
is free from the tension between these two tendencies, and their interplay 
has often involved the struggle for world-view in deep compromise and 
tragic inadequacy. In his Philosophy of Civilization Schweitzer has earlier 
undertaken to show how the optimistic-ethical faith of the West has 
failed to find genuine mystical grounding in a true world-view. In the 
volume under review his purpose is to unroll the scroll from the opposite 
end and show how the perfected world-view of Indian mysticism, which 
makes no ethical assumptions concerning infinite Being, has not been 
able to make room for ethical activity without inner surrender of its 
integral world- and life-negation. Thus Schweitzer is convinced that 
“thought has not yet succeeded in uniting into a single whole the world- 
view which in its method is perfect and the world-view which is most 
valuable in content” (p. 18). Thence the contemporary task resting upon 
both Western and Indian thought alike, that of “finding for the mysticism 
of ethical world and life affirmation foundations that are based on what 
accords with reality” (p. 257). 

Projected against this background Schweitzer’s critical analysis of the 
development of Indian thought is made to yield arresting results. Tracing 
the rise of its world- and life-negation to the primitive ecstasies of shamans 
and yogins, he shows its slow evolution from a “magical mysticism of 
union with the Supra-sensuous by withdrawal from the world” to the 
Brahmanic mystical world-view which envisages the identity of the souls 
of all beings and all things with the Universal Soul. In its purity this con- 
ception is supra-ethical, lifted above the good and evil of ordinary life. 
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This fact is obscured, however, by the operation of another attitude, also 
primitively present among the Indo-Aryans, that of world- and life-affir- 
mation starting from the unreflective morality of traditional caste duties, 
this latter tendency finds its way through tortuous windings in the sense 
of responsibility concomitant to the idea of reincarnation to the redemp- 
tion doctrine of the Samkhya system and the reasoned ethical insights 
of Jainism and Buddhism. These systems are impressive in their teach- 
ings concerning self-purification, non-injury, and compassionate love, 
but they do not get beyond a non-active ethics of inner perfection be- 
cause their affirmative tendency is still hampered by the formal assump- 
tion of world- and life-negation. That Buddhism contains the seed of 
outer ethical activity is nevertheless attested by the extension of its 
Mahayana form to China and Japan where it took root in a soil of world- 
affirmation. In India it is not until thought reaches the stage and period 
of the Bhagavad-Gita that outer ethical activity is recognized as of 
equal value with the Buddha’s ethic of inner freedom from the world. 
From that point onward the unfoldment into modern times—e.g., to 
Ram Mohan Rai, Vivekananda, Tagore, and Mahatma Gandhi—reveals 
a gradual retirement of the attitude of world- and life-negation before the 
growing dominance of world- and life-affirmation in a nationalist India. 
In the end it becomes abundantly clear that modern recognition of the 
importance of an ethic of love in action confronts the Indian mind with 
the same problem that challenges the reflective mind of the West. Can 
we conceive a mysticism which shall be at once ethical and affirmative 
of both world and life? 

For himself Schweitzer answers the question in terms of his char- 
acteristic doctrine of an ethic of reverence for life. He believes that here- 
tofore both Indian and Western thought have labored under the mistake 
that world-view can and must be founded on knowledge of the universe. 
In contrast Schweitzer, like Kant before him, would base world-view on 
ethics, but by ethics he would understand self-devotion to all life. A 
mysticism that is ethical (which is really what we seek) must recognize 
that “all Being is Life, and that in loving self-devotion to other life we 
realize our spiritual union with infinite Being” (p. 264). 

The book is informative and thought-provoking to an extraordinary 
degree. It contains one of the most significant interpretations of Indian 
thought since the works of Schopenhauer and Deussen. While it does not 
pretend to give detailed descriptions, its brief delineations of main reflec- 
tive tendencies are drawn with masterly precision and power. For the 
Western reader his discussion in terms of the great problems of life gives 
unusual interest to the material. Whether or not his treatment evokes 
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universal agreement it is likely to be a continual center of reference for 
reflections on Indian philosophy for many years to come. 
CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


Oberlin College 


The God Who Speaks. (Warburton Lectures, 1933-35.) By BURNETT 
HILLMAN STREETER. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 224 pages. $1.75. 


No aspect of the Oxford Group Movement has met such general and 
sharp derision as its theory and practice of “divine guidance.” It is safe 
to say that not a few people who have felt themselves drawn toward its 
work for one reason or another have been finally estopped from affiliation 
by this feature. The barrier has been made all the more insurmountable 
through the Groups’ insistence that “guidance,” far from being an 
incidental tenet, is the basic foundation-stone of their Movement—both 
its faith and its practical effectiveness. 

Yet discerning students have known that there was more in it than 
critics would allow; and on both historical and philosophical grounds. 
It is a commonplace of historical inquiry that vital religion in every age 
and of almost every type has exhibited as one of its distinguishing marks 
a vivid certainty of direct divine leading. This experience has not been 
confined to the Jewish-Christian tradition, though it is most striking 
there. Socrates’ “voice,’”’ while of more limited scope than parallels in 
Hebraic consciousness, carried for the experient no less commanding 
authority. Further, the experience has not been confined to ancient and 
more primitive eras. From the mythical Abraham through the whole 
succession of the prophets, Jesus, Paul, Augustine, Luther to Francis 
Thomson, there has hardly been a religious figure of pre-eminent stature 
in whose career the sense of “guidance” has not had decisive influence. 
One of the most level-headed and able leaders of liberal Christianity 
today reports that each of the major decisions of his life has been made 
contrary to inclination and obvious “reasonableness,” in response to an 
unwelcome compulsion which he can interpret only as a ‘“Thus saith the 
Lord.” And recent months have witnessed the return to religion and to 
the ministry of a seasoned labor leader after protracted struggle which he 
can describe only through the imagery of the Hound of Heaven. 

When one turns from biographical evidence to theoretical principles it 
is obvious that any conception of a deity in living relation to the world 
must expect evidence of his discoverable influence within that world. 
And if that deity be conceived as at least personal or suprapersonal, there 
would be an a priori presumption that his relations with human spirits 
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would take forms analogous to personal communication. To clear 
thought, no less than to honest reading of history, the possibility of 
“divine guidance,” far from an aberration of credulous superstition, is a 
logical necessity for theism. 

It was a shrewd strategy which prompted the Groups to intrust to 
their most distinguished scholar, Canon B. H. Streeter, the exposition of 
this most delicate and difficult contention of their message. The God Who 
Speaks is much more than a defense of any current practice. It is a care- 
ful and reasonably thorough examination of the conviction of divine 
guidance in Hebrew and Christian history, and of the philosophical, 
psychological, and theological issues involved. In literary charm and 
power the book falls disappointingly below Canon Streeter’s best. But 
the facility, clarity, and pointedness in exposition, the happy gift of 
analogy and illustration, the unfailing instinct for real issues and the ready 
command of biblical, historical, and scientific materials which gave his 
earlier writings such convincing and winning effectiveness are present in 
full measure. 

The thesis to be scrutinized and tested is thus stated: 

We should expect to find that, at a certain point of spiritual development, the 
personality will become sufficiently sensitive to the influence of the Divine to 
reach an awareness of God’s will which may find expression through a voice 


within. .... 

Provided always certain conditions are fulfilled, this voice within ought to be 
regarded as an authentic communication from the Divine—dimmed, no doubt, 
and at times distorted by limitations in the mental and moral development of 


the individual and his age [p. 3]. 


It is pointed out that the conception of a divine plan is implicit in belief 
in a living God, and with this conception two further convictions—that 
conscience is the voice of God and that “certain intuitions which come to 
the individual with an imperative quality may be interpreted as ‘divine 
guidance’”’ (p. 21). The experience of such guidance is then traced 
through the Bible from the story of Samuel to the Johannine writings. 
The close kinship between the prophetic ‘‘Thus saith the Lord,” the high 
inspiration of religious geniuses like Paul, divine guidance in the everyday 
life of quite ordinary persons, and conscience is noted; to question the 
validity of one is to question the validity of the other three. In the light 
of historical evidence, criteria to distinguish true from pseudo inspiration 
and guidance are sought. Among the prophets criteria actually employed 
are discovered to be (1) the moral content of the message, (2) the ethical 
quality of the prophet’s life, and (3) the courage to face opposition en- 
gendered; with Paul the criteria are (1) promotion of the common good, 
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(2) reason and common sense. To test the common man’s claims to guid- 
ance, four tests are then proposed: (1) surrender to the Divine, (2) self- 
knowledge leading to admission of failure, (3) participation in intimate 
fellowship, and (4) suffering, sacrifice, humiliation. (The parallels to the 
Groups’ emphasis upon surrender, confession, sharing, and persecution 
are obvious.) Finally, the psychological roots of the prevalent dominance 
of Unreason are exhibited, and it is urged that only religion of the kind 
under examination can release reason from bondage to unhealthy emo- 
tion, and thus salvage both reason and liberty for our day. The sum of 
the matter, in Canon Streeter’s view, is: 

Wherever there is life there is danger; but the danger of rejecting the call 
of God, and so lacking the guidance of His Spirit, is far graver than that of 
being occasionally self-dece:ved [p. 174]. 


Necessarily, in a series of semipopular lectures, the material, both his- 
torical and theoretical, is tantalizingly scanty. But anyone passingly 
familiar with the evidence can readily fill in the historical outline. It is 
an arresting record. One wishes that the author had found opportunity 
to elaborate his philosophical, psychological, and theological conclusions; 
for here, rather than in the testimony of historic religion, is the crux of 
difficulty for the contemporary mind. Especially important is his sug- 
gestion that the problem of divine guidance must be linked to that of 
“inspiration,” “intuition,” and, most particularly, to that of “con- 
science.” 

The belief in guidance must be viewed in relation to the general problem of 
the intuitional element in ethics. Indeed the distinction between conscience 
and guidance has been not inaptly stated thus: Conscience tells you the differ- 
ence between right and wrong; but guidance tells you which you ought to do 
of two things which are both right (p. 165). 


There is room for a major work in the field which Canon Streeter has 
sketchily surveyed; so far as this reviewer knows, nothing of the kind 
exists. It is needed, not mainly because this happens to be the central 
tenet of a vigorous current movement of evangelism, but because it is the 
focus of convergence of theoretical and practical religion, and of religion 
and ethics. It is not an exaggeration to say that the most fruitful point 
from which to examine the conception of God, the religious significance 
of conscience, and the issues of the personal spiritual life is that of divine 
guidance. Faith in a living God must make good its belief in what it can 
say of that God’s intimate impact upon the individual spirit. The vindi- 
cation of conscience must lead out into an examination of guidance; the 
two problems are intimately related. Personal religion ultimately stands 
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or falls on the validity of its conviction of communication between the 
divine and human spirits. The Group Movement is close to the fulcrum 
of Christian faith and life; it is a major misfortune that its often fantastic 
and absurd practices have hidden that fact. 
Henry P. VAN DuSEN 
Union Theological Seminary 


Our Translated Gospels: Some of the Evidence. By CHARLES CUTLER 
Torrey. New York: Harper, 1936. Ix-+172 pages. $2.25. 


Once more Professor Torrey girds up his loins to do battle with the 
Greeks. The new volume is essentially a series of extended notes on the 
“New Readings” suggested in his earlier book, The Four Gospels, and 
which had been presented there in a form “too brief and obscure.” To 
these notes, now arranged in the form of twenty-five exhibits, are prefixed 
a Preface, sounding his battle cry, and an extended Introduction dealing 
with the following subjects: “The Messianic Expectation,” ‘The Pro- 
gram of Second Isaiah,” “The Task of the Nazarenes,” “The Literary 
Propaganda of the First Decade,” ‘The Solidarity of the Gospel Tradi- 
tion,” and “Biblical Greek.” 

There is much of value in the volume, as there always is in all of 
Torrey’s work; nonetheless, I find my skepticism unabated—increased 
if anything. The debate which the earlier volume provoked has not 
caused Torrey to modify his views in the least. The matter is all so per- 
fectly clear. The gospels—all four of them—were written before A.D. 7o— 
Mark in the year 40, Matthew shortly after, Luke and John almost simul- 
taneously about 60. They were written entirely in Aramaic, save for the 
first two chapters of Luke, which were in Hebrew, and the last chapter 
of John, which was added by the Greek translator after the Aramaic text 
had “lain in concealment somewhere”’ for nearly a generation. There is 
not “even one passage [in any of the four gospels] giving clear evidence of 
a date later than 50 .D., or of origin outside Palestine.”” Though I have 
the most profound respect and regard for Professor Torrey, I confess I 
am staggered by this serene confidence that never feels the need of a 
“perhaps” or “it would appear to me” when stating views which so com- 
pletely challenge and contradict the mature judgments of certainly the 
large majority of scholars competent to have any opinions on the matter. 
I wish I could be as certain about any one problem having to do with 
any phase of any one of the gospels as Professor Torrey is about them all! 

In this brief notice it is impossible to point out what appear to me to 
be the fatal weaknesses of Torrey’s whole position. This I sought to do 
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in a longer review of the earlier volume.’ Nor is it necessary, for the pres- 
ent volume does not materially strengthen his position. To be sure, he 
seeks to meet the arguments against his early dating—the nub of the 
whole problem—by trying to demonstrate the existence long before the 
advent of Jesus of an organized and consistent teaching about the Mes- 
siah. If this could be established it would be important, but I do not think 
Torrey has done it. Nor is his attempt to show that the notion of the 
Suffering Servant was a part of early pictures of the Messiah and that 
hence its appearance in Luke is no indication of a late date any more 
convincing. Why, if this view was such a commonplace, did the author 
of Matthew, who was always eager to find Messianic proof texts for Jesus, 
entirely pass by this problem of his suffering and content himself with 
using such a passage as Isa. 42:1—4 simply as the reason for Jesus’ with- 
drawal from public acclaim (Matt. 12: 16)? 

That the Greek of the four gospels shows occasional evidence of being 
based in part on Aramaic sources is highly probable. That occasionally 
they may have suffered at some stage in the process of translation may 
also be granted. That, however, is a totally different thing from the 
assumption that they are all of a piece translations. That they show 
marked differences from the Greek of the age of Pericles none will 
deny. As, however, has been aptly remarked, ‘The sun of Hellas sets 
in the New Testament; but that-sun, even in its setting, is still the 
sun.” Many passages in the gospels (and for that matter in the other 
writings which Torrey would not classify as translation Greek) are 
obscure, probably corrupt. But is it not fully as probable that some of 
these corruptions arose either through the lack of complete revision by 
the author or through the alterations, intentional or accidental, of the 
early copyists? I find it hard to conceive the picture Torrey presents of 
these stupid or careless “translators” who, though they knew Aramaic 
well enough to speak and write it, were constantly making such absurd 
mistakes. Why is it necessary to postulate that these translators were in 
such a frightful hurry? Luke is supposed to have translated his own 
gospel. Is it possible that he would have been content to make such 
“wretched” Greek? Surely if it zs bad Greek, this writer, who when not 
translating (cf. Luke 1: 1-14) could write idiomatically, might be expected 
to have known that it was bad. Were his Aramaic sources so sacrosanct 
that he hesitated to remove “absurdities” or ‘‘nonsense’? One might 
almost assume that he might have taken five minutes to read the Aramaic 
line again and that had he known Aramaic well enough to translate at all 
he might have remedied the slip. Again, while some of Torrey’s new 
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translations are resolutions of real difficulties, others are entirely unneces- 
sary alterations of perfectly intelligible and respectable Greek, either 
through the failure to recognize that the idiom in question is actually 
Greek or through the constraint of his arbitrary notion of any early date. 
And finally, of course, the Greek of the gospels has a Semitic flavor. No 
one questions that some Aramaic sources lie behind our Greek. Even 
more significant than that is the influence the diction of the LXX may be 
expected to have exerted. Gentile as well as Jewish Christians regarded 
it as their Scripture. Not only had the original writers been divinely in- 
spired; so had the version they used. Consciously and unconsciously it 
must have affected their diction just as the King James version has ours. 
Nor does there seem to me any valid objection to the view that occa- 
sionally they may have attempted deliberately to give a primitive 
(and hence) Semitic touch. 

Of course, if Torrey is correct most of the views generally held by 
critical scholarship are wrong and the work must be done again. I hope 
that no scholar would allow such considerations to influence his judgment. 
But personally I think it will take a deal more evidence than these 
fascinating Aramaic exercises in translation which Professor Torrey has 


so skilfully and plausibly made. 
Morton S. ENSLIN 
Crozer Theological Seminary 


A History of Jewish Literature: From the Close of the Bible to Our Own 
Days, Vol. III: From the Middle of the Seventeenth Century to the Year 
Eighteen-Eighty. By MryER Waxman. New York: Bloch, 10936. 
800 pages. $4.50. 

The Jew and the Universe. By SOLOMON GOLDMAN. New York: Harper, 
1936. 257 pages. $2.50. 

Faith and Reason: The Conflict over the Rationalism of Maimonides. By 
Josepu SaracueK. Williamsport, Pa.: Bayard Press, 1935. 285 
pages. $2.00. 

Religion of Reason: Hermann Cohen’s System of Religious Philosophy. By 
TRUDE WEISS RosMaARIN. New York: Bloch, 1936. 195 pages. $2.50. 

The Alexandrian Halakah in A pologetic Literature of the First Century C.E. 
By SAMUEL BELKIN. New York: Bloch, 1936. 70 pages. $1.00. 

The Jews: Race, Nation, or Religion? By SOLOMON ZEITLIN. Phila- 
delphia: Dropsie College, 1936. 41 pages. $0.75. 

Religious Parties in [srael: Their History, Methods, and Perils, By ABRA- 
HAM BurRSTEIN. New York: Bloch, 1936. 59 pages. $1.00. 


In 1930 Rabbi Meyer Waxman, professor of Bible and Jewish phi- 
losophy at the Hebrew Theologica) College in Chicago, published the first 
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volume of what should prove to be a very dependable and complete sur- 
vey of Jewish literature between the close of the sacred canon and the 
present age. This entire history is now arranged on the scale of four large 
volumes; the first, of 510 pages, covering the story to the end of the 
twelfth century; the second, of 710 pages, published in 1933, continuing 
the history to A.D. 1750; the third, of 800 pages, published in 1936, dealing 
with the modern age to A.D. 1880; the promised concluding volume 
should be approximately one thousand pages and be published about 
1939. A ten-page Bibliography, a twenty-nine-page Index, and a well- 
analyzed Table of Contents make reference easy, rapid, and rewarding. 

This treatment of Jewish literature is after the manner of Parrington. 
Each bit of composition is skilfully related to its environment so that 
the volume becomes a history of Jewish hopes, disappointments, achieve- 
ments, and failures as well as of Jewish thought during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. While the author aims at objectivity and _his- 
toricity, he thinks too much of Judaism to become anything like a de- 
tached observer. That modern Judaism responds to modern influences is 
reflected to such an extent in these pages that this particular problem 
might possibly be regarded as settled. The author pays attention to every 
type of Jewish composition from poetry, drama, novel, essay, travelogue, 
and scientific and periodical article to philosophical, theological, ethical, 
creative, and rabbinic utterance and homily, as well. 

There are three distinct periods in the history of modern Jewish litera- 
ture. The first may be designated the period of transition, including the 
First Haskalah, when, under the tremendous pressure of the economic, 
political, and cultural requirements of the recent age, Judaism finally 
yielded to and sought reconciliation with its spirit by undertaking some 
modification of its life through changes in educational method, content, 
and outlook (A.D. 1750-1820). The second period in the history of modern 
Jewish literature extends from A.D. 1820 to 1880 and may be called the 
period of emancipation and the Second Haskalah, when escape from the 
ghetto became a passion and corresponding reaction to the new way of 
Jewish life set in; the German reform movement of Abraham Geiger and 
Samuel Holdheim featuring the former trend and the conservative middle 
of the way tendency of Leopold Zunz the latter. The third period of the 
rising spirit of Jewish nationalism beginning in 1880 and continuing until 
now is reserved for discussion in the fourth and final volume of this study. 

Three extraordinary Jewish leaders inaugurated the modern period 
of Jewish literature. Israel Baal Shem, or Besht, of the Ukraine founded 
Hassidism, that popular, inspirational, ecstatic, pietistic, faith-healing, 
mystical trend in modern Judaism which sometimes borders upon fanati- 
cism and bigotry. Lithuania was the birthplace of the second tendency 
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{under the sponsorship of Elijah Gaon of Wilna) which revitalized the 
study of rabbinic literature through the application of historical criticism 
to the interpretation of the Talmud. The third movement, known as the 
enlightenment or First Haskalah, originated in Germany under Moses 
Mendelssohn. Here the Seven Years’ War had raised some Jews to an 
exalted economic position so that response to the currents of free thought 
and liberalism flowing through Germany was natural. Assimilation 
seemed to be the way out of the ghetto and into close relation with Ger- 
man culture. Hence the Jewish educational curriculum was reconstructed 
to include history, geography, science, and other Gentile emphases. 

Among the other Jewish leaders receiving special attention are Zecha- 
riah Frankel, champion of traditional Judaism; Zebi Hirsch Graetz, the 
historian; Nahma Krochma), accused of favoring Karaism; the Luzzattos; 
and Solomon Ludwig Steinheim, who refused to reconcile reason and 
religious faith. 

Although Hermann Cohen published his Kants Theorie der Erfahrung 
in 1871 and several other volumes before 1880, and was appointed full 
professor of philosophy at Marburg in 1876, his works are not discussed in 
this volume—possibly because his first original work, Logik der reinen 
Erkenninis did not appear until 1902, Waxman seems a little too severe 
in his criticism of I. M. Jost’s Geschichte der Israeliten, for not only was 
this nine-volume work favoring reform and interpreting Jewry as a re- 
ligious community a daring pioneering effort in the area of Jewish his- 
tory but was published in 1820 when Jost was only twenty-seven years of 
age. 

Rabbi Goldman’s interest in Maimonides was awakened in 1912 by a 
suggestion of his teacher, Professor Israe) Friedlaender, to read Achad 
Haam’s interpretation of the Jewish free lance and galvanized into action 
in 1935 by an invitation to deliver a lecture on Maimonides at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in connection with his octocentenary. The Jew and the 
Universe is an amalgam and expansion of the reflections of 1912 and the 
lecture of 1935. 

These brilliant essays defend the thesis that reason requires the help 
of intuition and that “‘the offspring of both must be weighed in the scales 
of experimentation.” The thought of Maimonides serves as text, or 
better as a point of departure, for Rabbi Goldman’s interpretation of life 
Hence the flavor of the discussion is very varied—one tastes Akiba, 
Aquinas, Aristotle, Averroes, Bergson, the Bible, Christianity, Hermann 
Cohen, Eddington, Einstein, Finkelstein, Ginzberg, Halevi, Hillel, 
Moses, the rabbis, Spinoza, the Talmud—to mention a few—as wel] as 


Maimonides. For example, ‘VII, Joshua, Soldier or Metaphysician’”’ is 
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built around a quotation from Spinoza’s Tractatus theologicus-politicus 
and contains more of Spinoza than of Maimonides. The volume may be 
characterized as an apology for the Jewish view of life. 

Maimonides, it is concluded, not merely leaned upon reason but also 
upon the spirit and scope of the Jewish tradition. For the Torah was 
God’s masterpiece, incomparably superior to all other religious deposits. 
Nobody can live outside or above the Lord. Maimonides “linked Reason 
to the Law and subjected the Law to Reason,” demonstrating in an origi- 
nal way that the will of the incorporeal God governs the universe as a uni- 
fied whole. | 

An Index of nineteen pages reveals the cultural wealth of these essays 
and the fifty-three pages of notes have an almost incalculable significance 
for the scholar. Their text must be the equivalent of the 181 pages of the 
volume and summarize the critical reading of hundreds of articles and 
books. Their homiletical value is commensurate with the footnotes of 
Dr. Strong’s Systematic Theology. 

Joseph Sarachek’s Faith and Reason is a concise, critical history of the 
“conflict over the rationalism of Maimonides.” It is a volume in the 
orienta) series of Columbia University of which Professor R. Gottheil is 
the general editor. Dr. Sarachek has the honor of contributing the first 
somewhat complete history of the reaction within Judaism to the phi- 
losophy of Maimonides—a phase of the almost continuous internal war 
between Jewish orthodox, mystical, and rationalist trends, from which 
Israel has always emerged as the people of the book. 

After directing attention to parallel conservative reactions within 
both Islam and Christianity, the author notices the dependence of Mai- 
monides upon both Aristotle and Averroes and observes that the Jewish 
heretic agrees with Christian scholastics in rejecting Aristotle’s view of 
the creation of the world, the spheres, and intellects; his refusal to let 
God be interested in individuals; and his subordination of prophecy to 
philosophy. 

The twenty-five distinct charges brought against the Jewish sage are 
carefully enumerated, the five principal ones being: (1) reliance upon 
philosophy, (2) incorporeality of God, (3) rational interpretation of the 
Torah, (4) spiritualization of eschatological dogmas, and (5) rejection of 
superstitions. The ‘wholly other’ God of Maimonides, completely 
separate from the cosmos and not in contact with it at any point, a God 
without attributes, reminds one of Barthianism. ‘The orthodox could 
not conceive of such a God as being real, as capable of receiving the 
worship of people, of knowing what occurred on earth, or meting out 


punishment or reward.’”’” Maimonides attempted to reconcile the super- 
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naturalism of the Bible with the idealism of Aristotle. His judaizing 
of Greek philosophy caused the Jewish philosopher to profess that crea- 
tion was from nothing, but only because he felt that Aristotle had not 
successfully demonstrated the eternity of the cosmos. The traditionalist 
could not believe that the “soul present in man at birth is only a faculty 
which vanishes at death.” Although Maimonides believed that God could 
revive the dead, the orthodox discerned that at the close of the messianic 
period the messiah and the entire generation die. Paradise is actual; 
Gehinnom is only figurative—that is, the affliction of doomed souls— 
for the teacher at Fostat. Maimonides also fashioned a creed, an innova- 
tion in Israel. Hence there was something new to debate: Was it a mini- 
mum or a maximum creed? 

The conflict over the views of Maimonides began during his life but 
involved no molestation for him because he made himself immune to the 
anathema of synagogue or court by conforming to the requirements of 
the ritual and by his way of life. But about a quarter of a century after 
his death the first of three short, sharp conflicts over his rationalism 
began. It endured from A.D. 1232 to 1235, covered northern Spain, 
Provence, and Southern France, and ended with an appeal to the church 
authorities who were glad to order the public burning of the Guide 
and the Book of Knowledge; the Dominicans acting as the agents of God. 
But this was soon regarded as a mistake and within a year the anti- 
Maimonists were sentenced to cruel torture—the removal of their tongues. 
The next conflict over the great Jew occurred between A.D. 1288 and 1290 
when attempts were made to proscribe the perusal of the Guide. Solomon 
Petit was chief villain and David Maimoni was principal defender of his 
grandfather. The locale was Palestine and the East. The conflict of 
A.D. 1303-6 was more antiphilosophy than anti-Maimonides, yet the 
ghost of the wise man hovered over the battlefield which again was in 
Spain, Provence, and France. This controversy ended abruptly when 
Philip IV expelled the Jews from France and with the liberals speaking 
the last word. 

A Bibliography of primary and secondary sources and an Index of 
Subject and another of persons, places, and books greatly enhance the 
value of this very readable study. Unfortunately ‘Neo-Platonsits” 
(p. 24), “necessarry” (p. 42), “subborn” (p. 268), and the dislocation of 
The Third Conflict (p. xii) were missed by the proofreader. 

Dr. Trude Weiss Rosmarin’s Religion of Reason is an analysis of Her- 
mann Cohen’s system of religious philosophy. A brief summary of the 
life of the Marburg professor precedes the fourteen chapters devoted to 
differences between religion and mythology, the relationship between 
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monotheism and pantheism, conformities between Judaism and Kantian 
philosophy, the God idea, God’s relationship to man and the universe, 
fellow-man, religious love, the individual to religion, the Messiah and the 
hereafter, Torah, prayer, the virtues, and Germanism and Judaism. 

The authoress has been a student of the philosophy of Cohen for a long 
time, having previously contributed several noteworthy essays on Pro- 
fessor Cohen’s views to the Jewish Forum and Zukunft and now wins the 
prize for publishing the first comprehensive and systematic presentation 
of the Marburger’s religious philosophy in any language. The article on 
Cohen in the last edition of Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, able as it 
is, becomes very secondary now. . 

The chapter summaries, although well done, atone only in part for the 
omission of an index. The Bibliography is of exceptional worth and has 
been carefully selected, including both Jewish and Gentile books, essays, 
and reviews published in German, English, Dutch, and Yiddish. The 
documentation covers source quotations but pays little attention to 
secondary materials. 

The objectivity of Dr. Rosmarin was especially put to the test in the 

chapter upon “Germanism and Judaism,” for Germanism was a necessary 
element of the entire being of philosopher Cohen. For him “Jew” had 
religious, not political or racial, reference and German Protestantism 
according to Cohen shared with Judaism: 
1. Idealism; 2. The unification of the ideas of ethical freedom and duty; 3. The 
supposed similarity between the lyrical poetry of the Psalms and the best of 
German poetry; 4. Music; 5. The Yiddish language; 6. The humanistic tenden- 
cies of German philosophy which resemble Jewish Messianism; 7. Jewish uni- 
versality and Kant’s categorical imperative; 8. The idea of universality and the 
social policies of Germany. 


Obliged to criticize Cohen for his chauvinism and insistence upon thor- 
ough and complete assimilation of the Jew, she points out that history 
has set aside the racial theories of Cohen. “National Jewish assimilation”’ 
has not been possible in Germany and cannot be elsewhere and Cohen’s 
view that “the Jewish religion suffers no harm whatsoever, from an un- 
reserved and thorough assimilation” is also erroneous because “reform 
Judaism in Germany, as elsewhere, is a complete failure, and not only 
from the viewpoint of religion.” 

In 1934 Belkin submitted his Relation of Philo to the Oral Law as thesis 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Brown University. As a by- 
product of further study in the same area, he published ‘“The Alexandrian 
Source for Contra A pionem IY” in the Jewish Quarterly (July, 1936). The 
present monograph is an expansion of that article. 
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Philo discusses the same Jewish laws in De specialibus legibus and 
Hypothetica but in very different ways; similarly, statements by Josephus 
in Antiquities differ from those in Contra A pionem. But Hypothetica and 
Contra Apionem are apologies for Judaism while in the other works 
Philo, the practical lawyer, and Josephus, a Palestinian Jew, write. 
Since Hypothetica and Contra A pionem agree repeatedly, it is concluded 
that the latter is dependent upon the former or its ancestor as source. 

In demonstrating his thesis, Dr. Belkin examines critically and in a 
very interesting manner fifteen specific legal items. Eight of these are 
found to have their background only in Alexandrian sources, being 
utterly foreign to Palestinian legal views. Other laws mentioned in 
Contra A pionem, although based upon the Bible and appearing in both 
Alexandrian and Palestinian sources, are nevertheless the same as those 
selected by Philo for comment and in similar manner. Hence the assump- 
tion of a dependence of Josephus upon Philo or his sources in these in- 
stances is also warranted. 

Anyone hereafter who is interested in Jewish views concerning the 
treatment of animals, theft, immortality, the resurrection, the burial of 
the dead, marriage, parents, and benefactors should turn to the pages of 
this monograph for precise data. 

Zeitlin’s study is an expansion of his essay recently published in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review. Observing that the problem as to whether the 
Jews constitute a definite nation or are to be considered as a religious 
group emerged during the course of the French Revolution when the 
royalists approved the recognition of the Jews as citizens of France on 
account of their nationhood and the liberals insisted upon equal rights 
for French Jews because they constituted a religious community, the 
author examines the problem only to the period of the Bar Kokba rebel- 
lion. Zeitlin finds that a distinct Hebrew race existed to about the sixth 
century before Christ. From Ezra to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple there by Titus a Jewish nation existed. Palestinian Jews were 
then known as Judeans. The Jews of the Diaspora were not included in 
the Jewish nation but were treated merely as coreligionists, bound to 
Palestine by ties of religion and culture. Homophulon signifies coreligion- 
ist not racially related. Palestinian Judaism did not exercise political 
control over Babylonian Jews. After the destruction of the second temple 
and especially because the Christians claimed that Abraham was the 
spiritual ancestor of the Christians, and because the Christians appropri- 
ated just about everything promised the Hebrews in their canonical writ- 
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ings and described themselves as the true heirs of the covenant, and 
finally because the Christians continued to call the Jews Judaeans did 
the latter proceed to define themselves as a religious group, as keneseth 
Israel, as Israel. 

Rabbi Abraham Burstein’s Religious Parties in Israel enumerates a 
dozen existing varieties from Samaritans to Jewish Christian Scientists. 
This catalogue should convince suspicious Gentiles that the unity of 
Israel today as in the past is largely theoretical. The Karaites and Has- 
sidin are the most romantic types; the orthodox easily the most numer- 
ous, constituting over go per cent of world-Jewry. In the United States 
possibly 55 per cent are orthodox, 22 per cent conservative, and 14 per 
cent reform; perhaps as many as 20,000 Jews are interested in Christian 
Science—as the author informs me. 

ConraD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Abraham: Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins. By Str LEONARD 
Woottey. New York: Scribner, 1936. 299 pages. $3.00. 


Sir Leonard Woolley has the happy gift of speaking life into the dry 
bones of the long dead past, as those who lay claim to the memorable 
experience of one of his lectures will readily recall. And in this book he 
has succeeded phenomenally. He has resurrected out of the arid dust of 
lower Iraq and the dreary labyrinth of broken mud walls of ancient Ur 
the busy life that pulsated through its bazaars and along its waterways 
four thousand years ago. Whatever he touches lives again. We see 
the crowded temple courts, more market than shrine, colorful with com- 
merce from afar; we watch the river barges tie up at the quays, laden with 
purchases of Sumerian business agents in Armenia, Anatolia, or the 
Libanese; we wait while seagoing vessels, just in from a two-year voyage 
down the Persian gulf to the yet more romantic East, discharge their ivory 
and gold and tropical timber; we visit a school for boys opened by a 
former priest in a renovated mansion that has fallen from its days of 
splendor; we listen to the noisy expostulations of a couple of peasants who 
have been evicted from their holdings by a shrewd city crook; we enter a 
quiet shrine at a street corner where devout travelers have paid their 
pious vows for journeying mercies; and so on—one vivid scene after 
another, the throbbing life of the great city passes before us, its ancient 
characters identified by name and personal qualities and family history. 
All that is needed that the book should become a great historic novel is 
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a plot to bind them together in a drama of the events of their age. And at 
points it almost attains this. 

It is, then, a dozen pities that so good a book should be ruined by 
prostitution to the service of the half-baked theory sufficiently suggested 
by its title. Sir Leonard thinks he can demonstrate from his twelve years’ 
digging at Ur that Abraham was a real historic character. Yet he admits 
frankly that not a shred of evidence of him was found there, nor will the 
early occurrence of the art of writing in Palestine bring him closer to us. 
But still he is sure of his reality; and in his treatment uses the biblical story 
as if it were authentic history down to minor details. 

What, then, is the process by which he attains this finality? The solid 
body of his thinking is briefly this: Sumerian king lists show the sort of 
concentrated, annalistic records that the ancient East preserved; the 
modern practice of certain Arab clans reveals a similar conservation of 
family records for long periods; the genealogical lists of the P document 
of the Hexateuch are comparable with these, and probably of a high 
antiquity and authenticity; and, finally, the explanation advanced by 
J. A. Montgomery for the change of the name Abram into Abraham is 
evidence, as Dussaud claimed, of very early written sources for our stories. 
From all this he deduces that the patriarchal stories are expansions of 
early family annals, which go back practically to the very times of Abram. 

Now making allowance for some overstraining of the implications, 
there is yet matter here that must be treated with respect. These are pre- 
cisely the sort of considerations that the Old Testament scholar welcomes 
as throwing fresh light on his vexed problems. But even when Sir Leon- 
ard’s full discussion is taken into account and its solid logic—as distinct 
from its uncritical assumptions and its errors of fact—is given the weight 
it deserves, it yet remains that his thesis is unproved. Indeed he has not 
altered the situation in appreciable measure. It has long been agreed that 
the J and E writers drew from both oral and written sources that ante- 
dated their ages by a stretch of antiquity which no one dared estimate; 
but that these sources can scarce bridge the gulf of approximately a 
thousand years that separate our oldest Pentateuchal narratives from the 
age of Abram every open-minded student recognizes. 

And Sir Leonard’s considerations fail to modify this situation. Several 
crucial steps yet separate him from his lightly claimed goal. He must 
adduce conclusive evidence that the annalistic interests of the long-civi- 
lized Sumerians were shared by the still nomadic Hebrews, or that the 
practice of the modern Arabs in preserving the pedigrees of their mares, 
or the sole adduced case of a clan keeping a careful family record for two 
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hundred years is valid evidence for the Hebrews of the second millennium 
B.c.—and making all allowance for the retentiveness of Eastern custom, 
four thousand years is yet a long period; next he must demonstrate that 
this usage reaches actually back to Abraham’s time, or so close to it as 
to carry historic authentication for that period; and, finally, it will be 
necessary for him to show that the original family records of the Abra- 
hamic family, or dependable copies of them, actually were preserved 
through the disorders and convulsions of a most unsettled millennium of 
early Hebrew career, to come at length into the hands of the J and E 
writers. To put it this way is to realize that the most significant fact in 
all of Sir Leonard’s argument is that which he has adduced from Pro- 
fessor Montgomery, and that this in turn is but a sidelight on the com- 
monly recognized written sources of the ninth- and eighth-century nar- 
rators, but does not in the least carry implication that these were then a 
thousand years old. 

So where does the case rest? Other writers have adduced conclusions 
comparable to Sir Leonard’s from the results of recent archaeological 
work in Palestine; but on careful examination these are seen to be no 
more conclusive than his own easy deductions. Others again argue from 
religious considerations, but with scarce more cogency. All this has 
served the happy end of increasing our respect for the historic nucleus 
in the Pentateuch, but it has failed to evoke Abraham from the mists of 
early Hebrew legend. Actually those who would defend his reality have 
little to adduce beyond the position of the commentaries of thirty years 
ago: that the vivid, personal details of the patriarchal narratives argue 
the historic reality of the figures there portrayed. Yet any who regard 
this as cogent should ponder the first paragraph of chapter ix of D. B. 
Macdonald’s Hebrew Literary Genius; this line of argument succeeds only 
in putting Abraham in a class with the characters of the Arabian Nights. 

In addition to the weakness of Sir Leonard’s main thesis, his basic 
assumption of the connection of Abraham with Ur is far from certain. 
He begins with “the categorical statement several times repeated in the 
Old Testament that Abraham came from Ur” (p. 10). But actually these 
“several times” reduce to a total of four; only in Gen. 11:28, 31; 15:7 
and Neh. 9:7 is there mention or assumption of Abraham’s connection 
with Ur. Still worse, Sir Leonard either overlooked or was unaware that 
in every one of these the reading is suspect. Does he know that the 
Septuagint uniformly translated not ‘Ur of the Chaldees,” but “the land 
of the Chaldees’’? And a comparison with the Hebrew gives the balance of 
probability to this reading. This whole assumption of Ur as the home of 
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Abraham makes a fine popular appeal for the sale of Sir Leonard’s books, 
but it is so flimsy that a considerable part of his present volume is re- 
duced to the generous category of undiluted nonsense. 

Old Testament scholarship will welcome from Sir Leonard, or from 
anyone else, what light he may be able to throw on the difficult and not 
unimportant problem of the historic element in the Pentateuchal narra- 
tives. Further, it will be generally agreed that the conservative mood 
of today is a wholesome development: Biblical criticism is not unac- 
quainted with extreme and radical theories. But for this to be of value it 
must express itself in something more concrete than a mere mood. For 
it is not merely an unregenerate heart and darkened mind which com- 
pel certain of us to insist that the historicity of Abraham is not yet 
demonstrated; but only that—Sir Leonard or whoever else to the contrary 
—there are available no facts that will show conclusively whether he was 
a person, a tribe, or just the creation of some able imagination. And all 
the considerations hitherto adduced by wishful thinking cannot get us 


farther. 
W. A. IRWIN 


University of Chicago 
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ANDRAE, Tor. Mohammed: The Man and His Faith. Translated by THEOPHIL MENZEL. 

New York: Scribner, 1936. 274 pages. $3.50. 

Tor Andrae’s Mohammed, as was to be expected from a man of his standing, is in 
its own way a good book. There are minor errors in the translation, some of them due 
to the translator and some to the original. Only one of these is so bad as to disturb the 
sense. On page 20 “‘savage Arab boys and girls sacrificed to the morning star’”’ should 
read ‘‘the savage Arabs sacrificed boys and girls to the morning star.’’ The chief 
defect of Andrae’s book is that he sees only the two earlier periods of Mohammed’s 
career when the prophet was influenced first by Christianity and then by Judaism. The 
third epoch in Mohammed’s life, in which he turns distinctly away from the older 
religions, and adopts much of pagan Arab rites, institutions, and thought, apparently 
escaped Andrae’s attention altogether—M. SPRENGLING. 

Avey ALBERT E. Re-thinking Religion. New York: Holt, 1936. viit-294 pages. $2.00. 

When one considers the great gulf between the religious thought of trained leaders 
and the ideas of the average layman, one is prepared to welcome this attempt at sane 
popularization of religious enlightenment. It has grown out of questions asked by 
various groups which the author has been addressing for the last twenty years. Indeed, 
despite the author’s mastery of the classics and contemporary thought, the impression 
persists that he may have been influenced to some extent by the conservatism of his 
hearers. The chapters deal successively with ‘‘Re-thinking Religion,’’ ‘‘Revelation and 
Religious Knowledge,” ‘‘Good and Evil,’ “‘God,” ‘‘Immortality,” ‘‘Salvation,”’ ““The 
Church,” ‘‘Responsibility,” ‘‘Prayer,”’ and ‘‘Religion and Life.” A mild liberalism is pre- 
sented in a rather more optimistic temper than seems justified. The ultimate choice for 
belief between omnipotence and omnibenevolence depends, according to him, on our 
temperaments; yet he does not seem to see how near this temperamental faith lies to 
skepticism. He thinks that those who choose omnibenevolence and a finite God ‘“‘will be 
called by some’’ tender-minded, which would be an odd reversal of the judgment of the 
tough-minded William James. Professor Avey’s own solution, however, recognizes 
ultimate, irrational brute fact, and implies divine finiteness—‘‘God opposing his oppo- 
site.” In these days treatment of the social and economic backgrounds and implica- 
tions of religion should be more explicit and thorough than casual references. But it 
must be said that this book fulfils its intended function well. The Christian layman 
who reads it will see his faith in larger perspectives; and, while he will be led to no revo- 
lutionary changes, he will be helped to a more enlightened insight and the germs of 
growth will be planted in his mind. It is a book to help believers, not to convince doubt- 
ers or unbelievers.—E. S. BRIGHTMAN. 


Bapsitt, Irnvinc. The Dhammapada: Translated from the Pali with an Essay on Buddha 
and the Occident. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. xii+123 pages. $2.00. 


An original translation and an exposition of Buddha as a humanist ranking with 
the great occidental thinkers and holding the clue to intellectual contact between the 
East and the West.—E. E. AuBREY. 
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BartH, Petrus, and NIESEL, GUILELMUS (eds.). Joannis Calvini: Opera selecta, Vol. 
V: Institutionis Christianae religionis 1559 librum IV continens. Miinchen: Chr. 
Kaiser, 1936. 506 pages. 

A new edition of Calvin’s Institutes (Book IV) in Latin —E. E.AuBREy. 

BERDYAEV, NICHOLAS. The Fate of Man in the Modern World, Translated by DONALD 
A. Lowrre. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1935. 120 pages. $1.25. 

Man, caught in the toils of a machine age, can achieve freedom only by virtue of the 


Christian faith; but Christianity has betrayed its message and can recover strength only 
by attacking the basic social problems of our day.—E, E. AUBREY. 


Brack, ARCHIBALD. Opening Roads. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 163 pages. $1.75. 

This is a collection of Sunday-morning talks to children called ‘Addresses for Young 
People.’’ The writer feels they often have had as much value for adults as for the chil- 
dren and defends this method of teaching. The talks are simple stories of everyday 
life with lessons plainly drawn. There is no strain for effect and no attempt to give 
theological or scriptural sanction. Every situation is supposed to show its own moral 


truth. Perhaps the presentation is too simple, stimulating little thinking and giving 
nothing special to recall.—E, J. CHAVE. 


Bo.LksteEI, J. C. “Ooros en EtoeBis. Bijdrage tot de godsdienstige en zedelijke termino- 
logie van de Grieken, Avec un résumé en francais. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1936. 
225 pages. 

The words docs and edoeSps and their derivatives are traced through the whole 
course of classical Greek literature. Their primary sense is more general than ‘‘pious,” 
and seems rather to be “‘according to usage.”’ The terms are used to describe not only 
religious relationships of men to the gods but also purely human relationships of family 
and state wherever “‘custom’’ or ‘‘customary rights” are concerned. In distinction 
from the ‘‘written laws,’’ they denote the &ypadgot véuor. The implication of the study is 
that religion among the Greeks was not the founder but the conserver of ethics.— 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 

BRUNNER, Emit. Our Faith, Translated by JOHN W. RILLING, New York: Scribner, 
1936. 153 pages. $1.75. 

For those interested in the main conclusions of Brunner’s theology this little volume 


furnishes a simple guide. It will have no particular significance for readers seeking a 
systematic defense of those conclusions.—E. E. AUBREY. 


BRUNNER, Emit. Vom Werk des Heiligen Geistes. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1935. 74 pages. Rm. 2.40. 
The doctrine of the Holy Spirit from the Barthian standpoint.—E. E. AuBREy. 


Buckuam, Joun Waricut. Christianity and Personality. New York: Round Table 

Press, 1936. 192 pages. $2.00. 

Only a mind long engaged with these problems could have brought forth a volume 
like this—brief, simple, clear, beautiful in form of expression, and yet dealing with the 
most profound problems of life. It is apparently Dr. Buckham’s effort to state in one 
volume, and for all readers, the essence of his philosophical position and his religious 
faith. As such the work is admirably done. His philosophy is that of personalism, and 
it is primarily a philosophy that we have here, not a theology, not so much an interpre- 
tation of Christianity as an exposition of the philosophical viewpoint which Dr. Buck- 
ham finds implicit in Christianity. 
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Dr. Buckham presents once more the alternative before which human thought 
stands today, as it has since it first philosophized. Given the double world of experience 
—nature on the one hand, the world of the rational-ethical-personal on the other— 
which offers the clue to the interpretation of that ultimate cosmic unity which mankind 
has usually assumed? He is not impressed with the claims of the latest choosers of the 
first of these options. He decides for a universe-producing Personality rather than a 
personality-producing Universe. It is perhaps hopeless to expect those to read this 
volume whose recent discovery of ‘‘Process”’ as a solvent of all problems has offered them 
a way of rescuing idealism while holding on to naturalism. It may at least call to mind 
the fact that no philosophy can well claim to be empirical which does not take into 
account the realm of the personal (and hence of values) to which Dr. Buckham appeals. 

But one may well question whether the problems of thought and life can be settled 
quite so simply or easily as is here suggested. Even if we take the personal as giving us 
the clue to the ultimate, we must do justice to the process also. The process means this 
space-time world—history, change, the concrete and inescapable forces so often cruel, 
brutal, and terrible. Idealism must face this test in the double problem of evil: evil 
viewed as a fact that seems to contradict the ultimacy and supremacy of the good and 
evil considered as a practical matter to be met in the winning of life and the making 
of a new world. The new idealism and the new supernaturalism both have their work 
cut out for them at this point. Dr. Buckham’s appeal to the need of moral freedom is 
not adequate, and the brevity of the book is hardly sufficient excuse for the failure to 
deal more critically and realistically with these questions —Harris FRANKLIN RALL. 


CHARTERS, JESSIE A. Young Adults and the Church. New York: Abingdon, 1936. 
153 pages. $1.00. 

This is an interesting description of an experiment in creative teaching with a group 
of young adults in a local church. Without imposing her ideas or setting up any formal 
program, the author was able to help a group to become integrated and ready to handle 
its own discussions. For some years Dr. Charters has been carrying on special studies 
in the extension department of Ohio State University, and to this particular area she 
brings a clear philosophy and effective method for adult education. Excellent sugges- 
tions are made for program pianning and creative methods of work leading to wholesome 
religious attitudes and social outcomes.—E. J. CHAVE. 

DILTHEY, WILHELM. Gesammelte Schriften, Band X1: Vom Aufgang des geschichtlichen 
Bewusstseins. Jugendaufsdtze und Erinnerungen. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1936. 
xix-++278 pages. Rm. 9.50. 

Volume XI of a new edition of Dilthey’s collected works, consisting of biographical 
notes and memoirs on his contemporaries.—E. E. AUBREY. 

Domprowskt, James. The Early Days of Christian Socialism in America. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1936. x-++208 pages. $2.50. 

The purpose of this book is to present the antecedents of the present social emphasis 
in American Christianity during the last three decades of the nineteenth century. 
Major attention is given to the attitude of the church toward labor, although there are 
discussions involving international relations and the family. Mr. Dombrowski finds 
evidence of increased concern in the churches for the improvement of the lot of the 
workingman during these decades. At the beginning of the period charity and paternal- 
ism were the primary social emphases, but toward the end of the century there was a 
growing urge for social justice. The most frequently recurring note in the book is the 
struggle between gradualism and revolution, between confidence in the power of per- 
suasive good will and the resort to coercion. 
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The author does not give a systematic exposition of his own view, but by the inter- 
spersion of such adjectives as ‘‘naive,” ‘fallacious,’ and ‘‘unrealistic’’ he implies his 
own reaction to the men and movements he discusses, and by such implication portrays 
his own viewpoint. Human nature is characterized by obstinate self-interest (p. 25). 
The notion that moral suasion can be relied on to bring economic change is a “‘bourgeois 
fallacy” (p. 27). Emphasis on patience, peace, nonviolence, and education, and re- 
liance upon these for meeting social issues, are called ‘fallacies of liberalism that have 
made radical religion and the labor movement in this country so impotent for the past 
fifty years” (p. 59). Peace and nonresistance give way to the fight for justice when one 
takes a realistic view (pp. 130 and 131). 

The arrangement of the book climaxes in a brief biographical sketch of George D. 
Herron, whom the author regards as the most able initiator of the social gospel. In the 
course of his life Herron moved more and more toward Marxism and the recognition of 
a fundamental class struggle. He came to regard philanthropy as a danger in that it 
diverts attention from the basic task of transforming society, and he moved to the posi- 
tion that revolutionary violence might have the sanction of religion (pp. 191-93). 

Most of the book is descriptive rather than argumentative. There are separate chap- 
ters on Henry George, Bellamy, Colwell, Lloyd, and Ely; and references to Peabody, 
Mathews, Tucker, Graham Taylor, Gleason, Henderson, Munger, T. C. Hall, Rauschen- 
busch, Ross, and numerous other leaders who were prominent in the social gospel move- 
ment of the period. There is discussion of organizations and periodicals which played 
their part in the movement, and one chapter is devoted to the Christian Common- 
wealth, a communist colony at Commonwealth, Georgia. 

The author has made a valuable contribution by showing what diverse influences 
led to the social Christianity of our time, and what was the role of each. The book is 
interesting from start to finish_—GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON. 

Donat, J. Summa philosophiae Christianae, Vol. 1: Logica, 228 pages. Rm. 3; Vol. II: 
Ontologia, 292 pages. Rm. 3.60; Vol. VII: Ethica generalis, 299 pages. Rm. 4; Vol. 
VIII: Ethica specialis, 367 pages. Rm. 4.50. Innsbruck: Feliciana Rauch, 1934-36. 
An outline of Christian theology by the Roman Catholic professor at Innsbruck. 

The volumes deal with logic, ontology, general ethics, and special ethics, respectively.— 

E. E. AuBREY. 

FLEMING, DANIEL JOHNSON. Heritage of Beauty. New York: Friendship Press, 1937. 
95 pages. $1.50. 

Photographic studies of mission churches showing the influence of indigenous cul- 
tures in the enrichment of Christian art-forms.—E. E. AuBREY. 


GREENE, GWENDOLEN PLUNKET. The Prophet Child. New York: Dutton, 1936. 165 
pages. $1.75. 

The graces of the childlike (not childish) spirit as our clue to a Christian life—E. E. 
AUBREY. 

GuTMANN, James. Schelling: of Human Freedom. La Salle, Ul.: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1936. lii-+-128 pages. $1.50. 

Professor Gutmann of Columbia University here offers his own translation of 
Schelling’s Das Wesen des menschlichen Freiheit and his appraisal of this treatise in re- 
lation to the Romantic movement.—E. E. AuBREY. 

Irwin, Joun. The Missionary Education of Young People. New York: Missionary 

Education Movement, 1936. 182 pages. $1.00. 

A book interestingly written and full of suggestions, tests, dramatics, and studies in 
fellowship and worship for leaders of young people’s work. The writer believes in mis- 
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sions as a true expression of Christian good will, and as a logical outworking of apprecia- 
tion for human worth.—A. G. BAKER. 


JUNGMANN, JoseF ANDREAS. Die Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensverkiindigung. 
Regensburg: Friedrich Pustet, 1936. xi-++-240 pages. Rm. 4.50. 
A fresh restatement of Roman Catholic belief in relation to the pastoral work of the 
church in the present crisis. —E. E. AUBREY. 


Kacawa, Toyoutko. Brotherhood Economics. New York: Harper, 1936. 207 pages. 
$1.50. 

This book contains the subject matter of the Rauschenbusch lectures for 1936, 
given at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, under the title ‘‘Christian Brother- 
hood and Economic Reconstruction.”’ In it Kagawa, out of his rich experience as a 
leader in the economic and religious life of Japan, presents in elaborate detail his atti- 
tude on economic issues and his ideal for a social order. He advocates seven kinds of 
co-operatives: health and life insurance, producers’, marketing, credit, mutual aid, 
public utility, and consumers’ (p. 122). From these seven types, chiefly, would be 
elected the legislative body of the political state he proposes. In his plan a Christian 
attitude is a basic requirement. ‘‘Unless we see the development of a Christian brother- 
hood, we shall never see an ideal economic society.” 

The kind of society Kagawa advocates is to be distinguished from socialism and 
communism, and also from the ‘‘system of egocentric exploitation’’ under capitalism. 
“Tf we would realize true happiness and a classless society, we must base our economic 
revolution on the whole of society instead of on any one segment of it.”” ‘‘The labor 
movement alone cannot accomplish the needed reconstruction of the economic order.” 
“Without a system of consumption failure is certain for lack of a market, no matter 
how good the system of production may be.”’ To an extent private ownership and 
private enterprise could still be allowed to exist in a co-operative society; only when 
these enterprises jeopardize the social good would the legislature take action to co- 
operatize them. 

There are some extravagant statements, as when the author says that with the kind 
of political organization which he proposes ‘‘corruption and bribery would thus be 
completely eliminated” (p. 166), or: ‘‘If the spirit of the Cross were interwoven into 
our daily life, there would be absolutely no faltering or fumbling in our practice of eco- 
nomics’’ (p. 33). In his recognition of the shortcomings of co-operatives in action and 
in pointing out their difficulties of operation Kagawa is realistic. Out of his wide know]- 
edge from extensive endeavors in the past and the present he has given us a prophetic 
picture of a co-operative Christian society for the future.—GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON. 


KtnxeL, Fritz. What It Means To Grow Up. New York: Scribner, 1936. xi+180 
pages. $2.00. 

Wireman, Recina WEstcottT. Popularity. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1936. 132 pages. 
$1.00. 

These two books, written for young people of senior high school and college age, and 
for their counselors, deal with problems of ‘“‘growing up.”’ The first is written by a 
German psychologist who is well known for his writings and lectures as well as his prac- 
ticing specialty. The second author is a consulting American psychologist, writer, and 
lecturer. Both books deal with subjects of vital concern to young people and are handled 
in a constructive fashion, using typical case material for illustrations. 

Dr. Kiinkel has one recurring theme, which is the necessity of facing and mastering 
the facts, tasks, and difficulties of everyday life. He finds a common tendency in young 
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people to build up egocentric habits rather than to deal with life objectively, with a 
consequential lack of ‘‘tension capacity.’’ Egocentricity breeds fear and self-defense 
mechanisms when differences arise and the struggle to be “‘superior” makes one afraid 
of being “‘inferior.’?” The one supreme need for growing persons, according to the author, 
is to cultivate objectivity which will produce ‘tension capacity,”’ ‘the art of meeting 
hard tasks and swallowing bitter medicine.” 

Mrs. Wieman deals with the special problem by desire for popularity and the diffi- 
culties which arise in the struggle to achieve it. Everyone wants recognition and a sig- 
nificant place in one or more social groups. While a certain amount of this experience 
is essential to healthy growth of personality, it is often difficult to gain status in the 
group to which one is attracted and at the same time maintain one’s ideals and attain 
a satisfactory philosophy of life. Fear of being treated as ‘inferior’ or of being left alone 
leads to compromise, and compromise to warped personality. The author deals with 
the problems, central human values, and techniques of social adjustment in a keenly 
critical but constructive fashion, using a happy collegiate style in her discussions. 

Both books are based upon wide experience and good psychological analyses. They 
are attractively written and are practical guides for young people.—E. J. CHAvE. 


Lamont, Corutss (ed.). Man Answers Death: An Anthology of Poetry. New York: 
Putnam, 1936. xv+283 pages. $3.00. 
An anthology of poems, drawn from all over the world, which express the coura- 
geous affirmation of life in the face of the mortality of man.—E. E. AUBREY. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Morris. Cures for Minds in Distress. New York: Jewish Science Pub- 
lishing Co., 1936. 345 pages. $5.00. 

The plan of this book is very simple. After a preliminary exposition of three ap- 
proaches to the treatment of mental illness—medical, psychoanalytic, and religious— 
Rabbi Lichtenstein considers, chapter by chapter, a variety of mental disorders. Each 
chapter sets forth the characteristics of the disorder and then gives the three types of 
treatment. Needless to say, the method of Jewish Science is, in each case, the culmina- 
tion of development. 

The exposition of the medical approach is superficial and grossly unfair. It is true 
that grotesque theories as to the organic cause of psychoses have been advanced at 
various times; but the inclusion of malarial treatment without explanation, or differ- 
entiation from such theories, betokens an amazing ignorance of modern psychiatry on 
the part of one who sits in judgment upon it. 

The chapters on psychoanalysis are equally lacking in accuracy. To be sure, the 
author makes quotations; but he reveals little understanding of the significance of the 
material with which he is dealing. Technical terms with specialized meanings are used 
with their usual connotation to pour discredit on Freud. Statements are ascribed to 
him that are not true of his more mature thought, however true they may be of the 
earlier stages of his thinking. And no distinction is made between generalizations arising 
from too great an enthusiasm for a particular approach and conservative concepts 
based on sound clinical observation. One is forced to the conclusion that the author 
sees none. 

His own theory of mental disorders is simple in the extreme. We put an undue 
strain upon the organism; mental ills result. The cure is to relax and let the healing 
forces of God do their work. “If the patient suffers from moodiness or from an anxiety 
neurosis, the practitioner visualizes rays of cheer radiating from infinitude, directed 
towards the sufferer, penetrating his brain and saturating it with their brightness. He 
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continues to hold this vision for several minutes. He then visualizes these rays entering 
and penetrating the solar plexus as well as the heart of the patient. This image, too, he 
holds for several moments,”’ etc. (p. 99). 

Jewish Science is an obvious derivative of Christian Science. As one reads this 
book one hears the familiar ring of scientist terms and feels the same religious atmos- 
phere. There is the same reliance on sustained affirmation and a similar use of devo- 
tional readings of an affirmative character. The picturesque visualizations, however, 
do seem to go beyond Christian Science in their recognition of a nervous system that 
must be reckoned with.—J. Howarp Howson. 

MacDoucatL, Ernest D. Speculation and Gambling. Boston: Stratford, 1936. xi+ 

252 pages. $2.00. 

This is a book on gambling with special concentration on stock and commodity 
gambling. The author’s purpose is (1) to make clear what gambling is in order to cor- 
rect loose talking and loose thinking on the subject, (2) to set forth the evils of gambling, 
and (3) to show what resources are available for coping with the problem, together with 
suggestions as to how they may operate. 

Gambling is clearly distinguished from other forms of risk. It is defined as follows: 
“Gambling is a betting or wagering, by agreement between two or more persons, where- 
by the money, property, or other thing of value to one or more of the parties to the 
agreement becomes the property of the other party or parties to the agreement, without 
legal consideration, upon the happening of an uncertain, future event designated for 
that purpose” (p. 22). A list of ninety-two interesting definitions of terms used in 
gambling parlance is appended. 

The author holds that all gambling is wrong (pp. 7, 186), but his major concern is 
with the ruinous effects of stock and commodity gambling, where the forms of buying 
and selling are observed, but the intention is merely to bet on the rise or fall in prices. 
This kind of gambling is attacked for its part in bringing on and prolonging the depres- 
sion, for causing detrimental fluctuations in the price of farm products, for making vic- 
tims of those who are not on the “‘inside,”’ and because it promotes money-making as 
the chief end of life without regard to service to society, and so is contrary to the spirit 
of brotherhood taught by the churches. 

Mr. MacDougall has written with a strong conviction that the public needs to be 
informed and aroused concerning the evils of gambling, and that the churches have a 
definite responsibility. Decisions of the courts and recent and pending legislation give 
him encouragement, but he feels that both legislators and prosecutors need the sup- 
port of well-informed public opinion. 

The book would be more accurate if such statements as the following were qualified: 
“The plain remedy for almost all of the ills in this country is to limit’’ exchange transac- 
tions to “‘bona fide buying and selling’ (p. 163), or ‘‘gambling and the spirit of gam- 
bling... . have all but destroyed our modern civilization’’ (p. 34). On the whole the 
book is a careful piece of work. It presents a valuable analysis of what gambling in- 
volves and contains much pertinent information GILBERT KELLY ROBINSON. 


MACFARLAND, CHARLES STEDMAN. Across the Years. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 

367 pages. $2.75. 

With charity toward all and malice toward none, Dr. Macfarland relates in this 
chatty, self-revealing volume his varied and virile contacts with men and events. In- 
deed, his life has been one long continuous ‘‘contacting’’—if one may use that puerile 
term for the eminently worth-while relations which the author established with the men 
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and women of thought and action who like himself were in the thick of things during the 
first three decades of the present century. 

Although a New Englander, and a Bostonian, by birth and training, this scion of 
Scotch, Swedish, and French strains has none of the reticence which seals the lips or 
estops the pen of so many Yankees who have been engaged in important and narratable 
enterprises. There is indeed something to covet in the frank and free self-disclosures 
of this pleasing narrative, especially as the author makes no claims to impeccability, 
Indeed, his free and full confession of faults (p. 308) is such as the Oxford group itself 
would approve. 

In despite of a marked disposition, which became a settled habit, of holding and 
asserting positive attitudes and views of his own, Mr. Macfarland proved to be persona 
grata in his various ‘‘contacts’’ everywhere and with all sorts and conditions of men. 
It was this, along with a certain hopefulness and readiness to undertake any task that 
needed to be done, however difficult, that fitted him to fill an office of peculiar opportu- 
nity and influence as secretary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
at a time when this new organization called for vigorous constructive promotion, and 
to serve in that difficult capacity during the World War, when the churches of America, 
having too precipitately committed themselves to its prosecution, needed a man who 
had no faith in war but did have faith in those who were fighting it, to represent them 
at home and abroad. 

Always, as minister-at-large between racial, national, and church groups, Dr. Mac- 
farland preserved the religious motive and spirit, without the sanctimonious air often 
mistaken for that of religion. For this reason he was trusted both by church and non- 
church leaders. Referring to the inception of the Universal Council for Life and Work 
in whose beginnings he had a leading part, he writes: ‘‘Such enterprises have to be 
founded on faith, confidence and trust and these always begin between individual 
souls and lives” (p. 146). Private conversation has been as much his reliance as public 
speech. Yet he has never been concessive or compromising and has been able to face 
business magnates and D.A.R. despisers of liberalism with coolness and a clear head— 
and facts—and hold his own. 

He was in at the start and continued to promote so many organizations—reli- 
gious, educational, ethical, semipolitical—that he would seem to have made the mis- 
take of scattering his energies. Yet it has proved quite otherwise, for his dynamic has 
been both well directed and inexhaustible. He freely acknowledges himself to have been 
both an organizer and a “‘joiner’’ and yet does not apologize for it, and quotes not 
without just pride the excellent characterization made of him by Professor Adolf 
Deissmann: “‘If I were to draw an ex libris for him, it would be a bony fist holding twenty 
pairs of reins, or, less antiquated (horses have died out in America), a switchboard 
with forty-eight extensions.’”-—JOHN WrIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Mar att, EArt. Cathedral. New York: Harper, 1937. 124 pages. $1.50. 
An anthology of verse grouped around the architectural structure and symbols of 
the cathedral—E. E. AuBREY. 


MEAD, FRANKS. See These Banners Go: The Story of the Protestant Churches in America. 

Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1936. xii+273 pages. $2.00. 

The series of popularly written articles on nine of the principal Protestant denomina- 
tions in the United States which appeared in the Christian Herald in 1934 and 1935 
under the general title, “‘Like a Mighty Army,” have now been published in book form, 
seemingly without change except as to title. The nine denominations whose story is 
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here told are the Protestant Episcopalians, Reformed, Congregationalists, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Friends, Methodists, and Disciples of Christ. The Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists are given two chapters, the others one only. The author 
presents his facts in that typically newspaper style often characterized as “‘brilliant,”’ 
which to the average reader is no doubt far more appealing than the usual style of the 
average historian. Asa whole, his facts are generally accurate enough, though on almost 
every page one might quarrel with the generalizations. 

The principal fault of the book, however, is the fact that it treats each denomina- 
tional group as an entirely separate entity, with no relationship with the other religious 
forces at work.—WILLIAM W. SWEET. 


Merscu, EmiLe. Le Corps mystique du Christ: Etudes de théologie historique, Vol. I: 
Ecriture, tradition grecque; Vol. 11: Tradition occidentale. Brussels: L’Edition Uni- 
verselle, S.A., 1936. xliiit+s551 pages and 498 pages. Fr. go for the two volumes. 

A historical study of the doctrine of the abiding presence of Christ in the human 
heart, from Paul to the present day. Special attention is given to Paul, the Fourth 
Gospel, and the Greek Fathers (Ignatius of Antioch, Irenaeus, the Alexandrian School, 
Athanasius, Hilary, the Cappodocians, Chrysostom, and Cyril) in Volume I. Volume II 
deals with the doctrine in Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, the Scholastics, the French 
School (Pierre de Bérulle, De Condren, and D’Olier), and contemporary thought. 
There are also appendixes on Luther and Calvin.—E. E. AuBREy. 


MUELLER, Gustav E. What Plato Thinks. La Salle, Ill.: Open Court Publishing Co., 

1937. 128 pages. $1.60. 

An introduction to Plato by addressing to him questions raised by modern life, as 
though he were present in a seminar.—E. E. AUBREY. 

Munxres, ALBERTA. Which Way for Our Children? New York: Scribner, 1936. 198 
pages. $2.00. 

The author is a practical teacher and professional worker. She is not discussing 
what might be taught to a child but what is likely to be valuable to him in his on- 
going life. She deals with the concepts of God, Jesus, the Bible, prayer, worship, and 
death in a realistic fashion without attempting any dogmatic statements. 

Different points of view are recognized and analyzed, and the consequences of each 
approach for children are clearly stated. Some will regret that she does not indorse 
any particular theological or pedagogical pattern. But Dr. Munkres states that there 
is ‘no well defined path leading assuredly to the goal, and great is the diversity of 
opinion among those who would offer advice.” 

Taking illustrations of both success and failure in handling children in religious edu- 
cation, the author gives a critical examination of theories underlying the religious educa- 
tion of children. Brief suggestive comments are made on books which may further a 
parent’s or teacher’s understanding of religious ideas and practices and how to mediate 
them to children. 

The book should be of use to workers in the elementary field and to preachers who 
want to understand the best way to reach the younger members of their congregation. 
It is dedicated to Mrs. Fahs, a leader in this area of religious education.—E. J. CHAVE. 


Petty, OrvILLE A. Common Sense and God: A Critique of Naturalism. New Haven: 
Conn.: Published privately by the author, 1936. xiv-+195 pages. $2.00. 


This is a small book but exceedingly obscure. The reviewer has read sentences over 
many times and was unable to make any sense out of them. After reading for a while, 
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he has put the book aside and then come back to it, hoping that light might break. 
But the undertaking is hopeless. For example, there is this sentence, which is no worse 
than many others: ‘‘So it is inferred, in and through and by experience, that our experi- 
ence in the mystic moment is fully as reliable in the assurance that reality unveiled is 
realized. It should be added, that our experience in mystic sensitiveness and focus is at 
once beauty-and-goodness fused in a new certainty’ (italics are the author’s own). 

Throughout the book one endeavors to ascertain just what the author means by 
“common sense,”’ since that apparently underlies the total undertaking. It is defined 
in many different ways. For example, there is this: ‘“Common sense is inherent Eternal 
Purpose appreciated and quietly realized.’”’ Or again he says: ‘‘Total experience as 
common sense in its intuition, inference, and attention to experiment is not held to be 
infallible, but in balance is regarded as an increasingly adequate criterion of validity, if 
bent exhaustively with free valor against its task. As total experience realizes Reality, 
it is right.” 

The intent of the author seems to be to refute humanism by showing that it leaves 
out a part of experience. The important part thus ignored by the humanists is not made 
very clear. For one thing it is stated to be the experiencing self which the humanist 
fails to appreciate. Or again it is the inherent moral structure of experience. Still 
again it is intuition and mystical experience. Still again (or is it the same thing?) this 
neglected part of experience consists of the necessary presuppositions of experience. 

The reviewer can find in the book no order and no clarity of thought. Cryptic 
sentences seem to be added to one another as though the writer had taken the jottings 
from a notebook of meditations and strung them together. These jottings may have been 
meaningful to the author, but they need far more elucidation and definition of terms to 
make them intelligible to a reader —HrENry NELSON WIEMAN. 


PoHLE, JosePH. Lehrbuch der Dogmatik. Revised by MICHAEL GIERENS. Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1936. 591 pages. M. 10. 
Volume I of this ninth edition of the Jesuit theologian contains his exposition of God 
and salvation, the latter topic including his doctrine of man.—E. E. AuBREY. 


ROSENTHAL, G. D. Survival. New York: Harper, 1937. 206 pages. $1.65. 


The argument for immortality on the resurrection of Jesus.—E. E. AUBREY. 


SCHILLING, Otto. A pologie der katholischen Moral. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 
1936. 256 pages. M. 4.30. 
Systematic ethics expounded from the Roman Catholic viewpoint.—E. E. AUBREY. 


Scott, CyriL. The Greater Awareness. New York: Dutton, 1937. xiit+243 pages. 
$1.75. 
An exposition of modern occultism under the heads of love-consciousness, under- 
standing, life-consciousness, and joy-consciousness.—E. E. AUBREY. 


SEARS, CHARLES Hatcu. City Man. New York: Harper, 1936. 248 pages. $1.50. 

An approach to the formulation of a program for the church in dealing with the 
problems of urban life. The author’s long and distinguished experience in metro- 
politan New York gives it authoritative character, as his sociological insight gives it 
freshness of orientation. It is a study of Christian strategy in the best sense of the word. 


—E. E. AUBREY. 
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SmyTH, NATHAN A. Through Science to God. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 213 pages. 
$2.50. 

A clearly written, highly suggestive manual based on the “new physics.” Following 
Eddington and Jeans, the author distinguishes between the “realities” of concrete 
experience and the “actualities” which become concrete and individual. Religion is 
concerned with tracing trends which account for the “‘real”’ facts of experience, without 
assuming knowledge of some static Being in the background. God is “an onrushing, 
ever developing and expanding flow of events.” 

The weak point of the book is where the stream of ideas is treated as passing through 
“man.” The term “man” is here ambiguous: Does it refer to the individual or the race? 
If the latter, then whence the idea-stream which passes through him; unless ideas are 
prehuman, which is denied on page 109. This difficulty throws into doubt the term so 
germane to later argument: “spiritual stream.” , 

Since the general position is substantially that of Whitehead it is all the more sur- 
prising that no reference to that philosopher occurs in the volume.—E. E. AUBREY. 


STRAUBINGER, HEINRICH. Lehrbuch der Fundamentaltheologie. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1936. 260 pages. M. 5.30. 
The problem of an authoritative revelation as ministered by the Roman Catholic 
church receives here an extended apologetic exposition.—E. E. AUBREY. 


SWEET, WILLIAM WARREN. Men of Zeal: The Romance of American Methodist Begin- 
nings. New York: Abingdon, 1936. 208 pages. $2.00. 

Because of the title students of American church history may miss the best single 
volume which has been written on the beginnings of Methodism in America. The lec- 
tures which make up this book were delivered as the Drew Lectures in Biography at 
Drew University. They are, therefore, in popular form, and they approach the origins 
of American Methodism by a revaluation of significant characters of the movement. 
But the method gives Professor Sweet an opportunity, not only to estimate the men, but 
also to note the social factors involved. The author believes that the Methodist church 
was a “providential agency” in making and keeping the new republic “decently Chris- 
tian’; but he does not explain the movement merely by reference to the grace of God. 
As everyone knows, Professor Sweet is the historian who has related early Methodism 
in America to the world in which the church grew up; and nowhere has he done this so 
effectively as in this small volume. 

On moot questions, such as the priority of Strawbridge or Embury and the inten- 
tions of John Wesley, Professor Sweet is judiciously impartial. He concludes that Straw- 
bridge may well have antedated Embury, but this cannot be shown unless new docu- 
ments are discovered, ‘‘which is very unlikely to occur.” As to Wesley’s intentions, the 
author would seem to lean toward the late Professor Faulkner’s view that Wesley 
never wished an American Methodist church. Twenty years ago the writer heard Dr. 
Faulkner expound this view in a meeting of the American Society of Church History. 
A retired bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church, himself no mean scholar, not only 
opposed the theory but asserted roundly that Professor Faulkner knew that he was in 
the wrong. At present it is possibly safe to come down on either side of the question. 

Professor Sweet thinks that it was ‘‘an unmixed blessing” that the English Methodist 
preachers, with the exception of Asbury, left this country during the Revolution. They 
had lost their usefulness because of their political opinions. A native ministry had al- 
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ready arisen, and Methodism had the advantage of developing as an indigenous move- 
ment. In addition, Methodism had an ecclesiastical polity and was not under the 
necessity laid upon some other American churches of spending their first years in con- 
stitution-making. And this polity was peculiarly adapted to the western movement of 
the people. Whatever its defects in other ways, the circuit system was made for a pio- 
neer folk pushing toward new lands. 

The book has footnotes, a good, selected Bibliography, but no Index.—UMpuHrey 


LEE. 


TEMPLE, WILLIAM. Christianity in Thought and Practice. 112 pages. $1.50; The Cen- 
trality of Christ. 115 pages. $1.00. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1936. 


The Archbishop of York is undoubtedly one of the foremost theologians as well as 
ecclesiastics of England today. It was a very happy combination of circumstances that 
brought him to America last winter where he delivered a number of series of addresses. 
These two little volumes owe their origins to such occasions. The former series was de- 
livered at the University of Chicago and the latter at the College of Preachers in Wash- 
ington. In both the series he shows his profound concern for ethical considerations and 
his conviction that Christian ethics is an integral element in Christian theology. 

Archbishop Temple’s mind operates philosophically. He is concerned to interpret 
Christ, the doctrines of the Christian faith, and Christian life in the light of our con- 
victions concerning a God who is good. He finds the distinctive emphasis of the Chris- 
tian religion, as contrasted with other faiths, in its convictions concerning the being and 
character of God. This God is transcendent, righteous, personal. At the same time he 
is not so utterly a “wholly other” as to make a philosophy of experience or a Christian 
ethic irrelevant to theology, as Barth seems to think. In fact, the church’s affirmation 
of the Incarnation illustrates its deep-seated faith that a God who is love must have 
taken upon himself human suffering and sin, must have come into life to change it. 

Christianity in Thought and Practice is the text of the Moody Lectures and is an 
excellent epitome of the philosophy and theology of the Archbishop, a good summary of 
the ideas expounded in his Gifford Lectures, Nature, Man and God. The Centrality of 
Christ is the title of his Washington Cathedral Lectures, and is more theological, while 
the former is more philosophical. Each series concludes on the ethical note, stressing, 
as the Archbishop is able to do with great felicity and power, the necessity for people 
who live by such faith as Christians profess to give proof of their convictions in action. 
For Christian faith compels people inescapably to act in their social and civic capacities. 
“The Christian’s moral conduct should be such as to express at once his love of all men 
and his hatred of all evil whether in others or in himself.” Christian idealism finds its 
meaning in a real world where there are neighbors to be helped and evils to be up- 
rooted. The Christian church is under obligation continually to call men to that kind 
of life which was made known in Jesus Christ, and which alone can bring faith and 
fruitage in action for the uplift of the world —A. Stewart WooDBURNE. 


THIRLWALL, Connop, Jr. Connop Thirlwall: Historian and Theologian. London: So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: Macmillan, 1936. 271 pages. 
$4.00. 

A biography of the British historian of Greece, who was also a leader in biblical 
criticism and an active participant in the social reforms which his seat as a bishop in 
the House of Lords enabled him to promote.—E. E. AUBREY. 
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Titus, Harotp Hopper. Ethics for Today. Cincinnati: American Book, 1936. x+470 
pages. $2.50. 

This is a textbook for the introductory course in ethics. For the most part the author 
is successful in keeping the problems and language at an elementary level. He also has 
carried out his purpose of being “practical” by introducing simple situations in which 
moral judgments have to be made and by devoting a large part of the book to a discus- 
sion of business and professional ethics. The student who uses this text will not find his 
intellect taxed by the more difficult questions involved in philosophical studies, and 
it is doubtful how much of value can be gained from the reading of the extremely brief 
summary of the ethical systems. Other materials in the book, such as the ethical impli- 
cations of geographical factors, of biology, psychology, sociology, and economics, may 
prove to be more confusing than illuminating since there is no clearly defined point of 
view which pervades and gives meaning to all this discussion. In dealing with particular 
problem-situations the author’s outlook is conventionally Christian—Howarp B. 
JEFFERSON. 
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Columbia University Press, 1937. 311 pages. $3.50. 
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202 pages. 
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